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More Good Books for Teachers 


OBSERVATION LESSONS in the PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


A manual for teachers, presenting practical methods of teaching Elementary Science to the young. By 
Louisa P. Hopkuys, Supervisor of Elementary Science in Boston Public Schools. Paper, 20 cts. each. 
In one volume, cloth, 75 cts. net. 


Part II.—Plant and Animal Life. Part Il {.—Physical Phenomena of Nature: 
Part 1V.—Physical Exercise and Manual Training in Primary Schools. 


AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE 


A Study of Expression. by ANNA MORGAN, of the Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by RosA MUELLER 
SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full page figure illustrations. $2.00. 


WARMAN ON THE VOICE 


HOW TO TRAIN IT. HOW TOCARE FORIT. By E. H. WARMAN, A.M. For Ministers, Lecturers, 
Readers, Actors, Singers, Teachers, &c. Illustrated by MARIAN MORGAN REYNOLDS. With full-page 
illustrations. $2.00. 


The SWEDISH SYSTEM of EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 


By BARON NILS Possk, M.G., Director Boston Public School of Gymnastics. 250 illustrations. $2.00. 


PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


By CHAs. F. KING, author of “ Methods and Aids in Geography.” First Reader, HOME AND SCHOOL, 
now ready. Specimen Pages sent on application. Price, 50 cents net. 


EVERY-DAY BUSINESS 
Notes on its Practical Details, arranged for Young People by M. 8. EMERY. 
mail, 35 cents. . 


LOCKE AMSDEN, or THE SCHOOLMASTER 


By Judge D. P. Tnompson. Price, $1.00. 


PENS AND TYPES 


Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print, Teach, Read, or Learn. By BENJAMIN DREW. 
A new and improved edition. 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


For the use of Teachers and Normal Schools. By CHARLES F. Kina. Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net; 
by mail, $1.76. 


Part I.—Sense Lessons. 
The Human Body. 


Price, 30 cents net; by 
Price, $1.25. 


Iliuetrated Catalogues, Circulars of New Books, and Specimen Pages, free. 


LEE and SHEPARD Boston 


‘A GOOD NAME! 


APPROVED * SCHOOL * BOOKS. 


The ‘‘ Wisest Man,'’ centuries ago, declared that ‘‘a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.’ The ‘‘ Greatest Poet,’’ it is true, inquires, ‘‘ What's in a name ?’’ meaning to convey 
the idea that intrinsic excellence commands respect under any title. Buta good thing deserves a good 
name, and the publications to whieh this article calls attention fairly merit the best title that can be 
applied to a school book, namely : 











*§ APPROVED,’’ ‘ 


for this means that the only test of practical value has been thoroughly applied and sue 
cessfully withstood. 


BUTLER'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Have already properly taken their place among ‘‘ approved’’ school books, as is shown by the 
following competent testimony : 





| “Tam happy to give the book (Butler’s Elementary 

“The unanimous opinion is that for fulness and | Geography) my most hearty indorsement.””—ALBERT 
Coeapees of —_ beauty of ae, and apes | L. BARTLETT, Supt. of Schools, Haverhill, Mass. 

excellence, they are not equaled by any other se-| «The teachers wanted it in Winchester and Med- 

ries,”’—J. A. GRAVES, South School, Hartford, Ct. ford, and are very much pleased with it.’”—E. Hun’, 


“We have made this valuable work our leading | Supt. of Schools, Medford, Mass. 
text-book on geography because it seemed best en- * The favorable impression made by careful exam- 
titled to hold that place.’”” — GrLMAN C. FISHER, | ination has been amply confirmed by trial.”’—c. C. 
Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. Roonps, Prin. State Nor. School, Piymouth, N. H. 





These are a very few of the very good things that have been said about the new geographies, 
Equally valuable testimony has been received for every book on the following list : 
Coppee’s Rhetoric, 
McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin Series, 
New American Spellers, 
Mayhew’s Revised Book-keeping. 


Butler’s Series of Readers, 
Butler’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Butler’s Series of Histories, 
Butler’s Elements of Chemistry, 


EF. H. BUTLER & CO. 


New England Agent, Educational Publishers, 
se, Sn, EE AE PHILADELPHIA. 


86 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





_ Froebel and the Kindergarten. 


4. Autobiography of Fricd-, Perez combines in a yery happy and unusual way the dif. 
rich Wreebel Fransiated and | ferent qualifications of a good observer of children, and 
notated by Emu.y MICHAELIS) that he has given us the fullest account yet published of 
= Oy ; AELTS | the facts of child life.— Journal of Pedagogy, April, 1889. 
and H. KEATLY Moors. Cloth, - : . 
12m0, pp. 183. $1.50. 4. The Kindergarten System. Principles of 
Useful and interesting * * * among! Froebel’s System, and their Bearing on the Educa- 
the best that could be added to the| tion of Women. Also Remarks on the Higher Edu- 
teacher's library, —The Chautauqua, October, 1889. cation of Women. By EMILY SHIRREFF. Cloth, 

2%. Child and Child-Nature. Contributions to| 12Mo, pp. 200. $1.50. e ; 
the understanding of Froebel’s Educational Theories.| 5- Essays om the Kindergarten. Being a 
By the Baroness MARENHOLTZ BUELOW. Cloth, | Selection of Lectures read before the London Froe- 
12m0, pp. 207. $1.50. bel Society. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 175. $1.00. 

It is a fit companion to the Autobiography, and the two 6. Primary Helps- <A Kindergarten Manual 
are published in the same style,—a capital idea,—and a| for Public School Teachers. 8vo, boards, pp. 58, 
royal pair of volumes they make.—/ducational Courant,| with 15 full-page plates. 75 cents. 

October, 1889. | 9%. Whe New Education. Edited by W. N. 

3. The First Three Wears of Childhood.| HAILMANN. Vols. V. and VI. the last published. 
By B. PEREz, with an Introduction by Prof. Sully.| Each *vo, cloth, pp. 14€. $2.00. 

Cloth, 12mo, pp. 294. $1.50. 8S. The New Educatien. By Prof. J M. D. 

The eminent English psychologist, Prof. Sully,says that}; MEIKLEJOHN. Paper, 16mo, pp. 35. 15 cents. 








600 POSITIONS 


HAVE BEEN FILLED 
Since Jan. Ist, 1889, 


BY THE 


THACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 








C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ee” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 











For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, from 1878 to 1889, inclusive. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 





ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


EDITED BY 
WM. F. BRADBURY. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes 
preparing for the higher institutions. 





23 Hawleyé Street, Boston. 











We WLS Et 


A Merry Christmas « 


cially grateful. . 
Those who are not familiar with the 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . 





AND * 


To the thousands of teachers who have tried Dixon’s “ American Graphite 
Pencils,” and who have so kindly and frankly said that the, Dixon Penciis 
are unequaled for smooth, tough leads and uniformity of grading, we are sne- 


Dixon Pencils should mention Journal 
of Education and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


YOU ADL 


A Happy New Year. 





. . « JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges 
THEODORE METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


OCOHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 





ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 










Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. §. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 








Y 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Streot, 
BOSTON, MASs. | 
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For Sale by : : 
NORTON DOOR CHECK i 
| 


AND SPRING CO., 
Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


——____— — 


| GURE FITS! 





cure I do not mean m to 
fora time and then have them return again, 
ical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EP 
<PSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 
cure, Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bottle 
of infallible remedy, Give Express and Post. ce, 
« ROOT, M, C.,183 Pearl st, New York. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


Db MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches, 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO. 
‘INCINNATI, ©O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 















Charch, School and Fire Alarm 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials. 


Mention this paper. {eow) 
— 


Agents Wanted 


fanofactarersin ourlincin the world. Liberalsalary paid. Perma- 
Rent position. Money advanced for waces, advertising, eto. For fu 
Germs address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til, or Cincinnati, a. 























THE FASTEST TIME ON RECORD, 


in the direction of the nearest drug-store, is not too fast for a person to make 
who is troubled with any of the myriad forms of disease resulting from a torpid 
or deranged liver and its attendant impure blood, and is, therefore, in need of 
that world-famed and only guaranteed blood-purifier and liver invigorator known 
as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Every form of Scrofulous, Skin and 
Scalp Disease, Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Tetter, scaly, crusty, itching, 
burning and tormenting forms of skin disease, are cured by this wonderful 
remedy as if by magic. Sold by druggists, under a positive guarantee of benefit 
or cure, or money refunded. All Scrofulous affections, as Fever-sores, White 
Swellings, Hip-joint Disease, Old Sores and Ulcers, yield to its wonderful cura- 
tive properties. It promptly conquers Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It is a con- 
centrated vegetable fluid extract. Dose small aud pleasant to taste. Contains 
no alcohol, don’t inebriate or manufacture topers ; is free from syrup or sugar, 
and, therefore, don’t sour or ferment in the stomach, interfering with digestion ; 
as peculiar in its wonderful curative effects as in its composition. There is no 
other medicine at all like it, either in composition or effect. Therefore, don’t be 
fooled into accepting something instead, said to be ‘just as good.” If substitutes 
are “just as good,” why don’t their vendors guarantee them to do what they are 
recommended to, or refund money paid for them. as we do with all who buy 
“Golden Medical Discovery?” For the very good reason that such a plan of 
sale would bankrupt the manufacturers of any but an extraordinary remedy like 
the Discovery.” To purify the blood, invigorate the, liver, promote digestion 
_ a oae 4 both —_ and ag it is unequaled, whether for adults or 
children. ORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATI 

Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. oa Tepes ore Se 








OF EF EIEE DT) for an incurable case of 

ees Catarrh in the Head b 
the proprietors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 

SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, obstruction of n 

falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thinks 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid and offensive; eyes weak ring- 
ing in ears, deafness; offensive breath; smell and taste impaired, and gen- 
4 ; eral debility. Only a few of these symptoms likely to be present at once, 
Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggiste, everywhere. 
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to stay. 
EcKha a household word, and we ask 
school teachers of the country to help us. 

You can well afford to spend One Dollar 
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and home amusements free to all readers of 
Journal of Education. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


2 


This game was invented by a teacher of high 
rank, and is a “ Boston notion” which has come 
We are doing what we can to make 


the 


for 


Eckha for your own diversion or that of your 
Why not give the worn-out Checkers 
and Backgammon board a rest this winter, and 


Illustrated Catalogues of our educational games 


the 





Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


———— 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, === 


SSSSs— 


EE 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 





ew” LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 














and making collectious. No Pos Cards, 


SALARY. 840 Expenses in advance 
60 allowed each month, Steady SS 
at home ortraveling. No soliciting. Duties. 
delivering P 
Address, with stamp, HAFER & O0O., Pigva, O. 








a, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
ys STEEL’ PENS. (235: 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, ¥. 
AND UIs OINER STYLES ee 


















PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood-purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, serupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great populari 
in the city of its manufacture. . 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink-Well. 
THE ONLY SATISFACTORY SCHOOL INE-WELL. 
® SENT Can be easily applied 
toany styleof school 
desk. School Boards 
when ie 3 new 

w 


desks can always 
have them supplied 


with the 

. GIFFORO JNK-WELLS 
specifying same 

in their orden. 




















Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer size of small with Bubber Ti; 
attached. far Beg in handle +e ee 4 





PREVENTS NOISE. SAVES EXPENSE. 
EXTENSIVELY USED AND HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Sample INZ-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cts. BACH. 
SPECIAL PRICES BY THE DOZEN, GROSS, ETC. 


W.A.Choate & Co. Gen’l School Furnishers 
MANUFACTURERS 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N.Y. 

. FOR SALE BY 
THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS—AND DEALERS GENERALLY. 
TOWER MF’G. CO., 306 Broad ~N 
| OP eRe ranean 
. B. NC 0. arket St., Phil hi 
W. A. OLMSTED, 82 Wabash, Ave., — 4 
SC ‘HURCH CO. 721 Walnut St. 
BAKER & THORNTON, indianapolis. sete ccnminand 
J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Richmond, Va. 
BANCROFT BROS. & CO., San Francisco. 








THOMAS P. SIMP: D. O. 
Patents Socnes'sts SPsON, Wasnington 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 








Agents Wanted 3’Xcv, Bzsin=4 paw. co.» 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
UBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 
HE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 








THE NEW YEAR. 


BY THE LATE MARTIN F. TUPPER, 
Author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


The old man he is dead, young heir, 
And gone to his last account ; 
Come, stand on his hearth, and sit in his chair, 


a And into his saddle mount! 
4 The old man’s face was a face to be feared, 
4 Bat thine both loving and gay ; 
Oh, who would not choose for that stern white beard 
4 A bright young cheek alway ? 


The old man he had outlived them all, 
His friends, he said, were gone ; 

But hundreds are wassailing now in the hall, 
And true friends every one. 


The old man moaned both sore and long 

Of ane past, he said ; 

But pleasures to come are the young heir’s song, 
The living, not the dead. 


The old man babbled of old regrets, 
Alack! how much he owed! 

Bat the young heir has not a feather of debts 
His heart withal to load. 


The old man used to shudder, and seem 
Remembering secret sin ; 
But the happy young heir is as if in a dream, — 
all within. 


Alas for the old man,—where is he now ! 
And fear for thyself, young heir ; 

For he was innocent once as thou, 
As ruddy, and blithe, and fair. 


Reap wisdom from his furrowed face, 
Call counsel from his fear ; 

O speed thee, young heir, in gifts and in grace, 
And blessings on thee, New Year! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwarp Rowtanp Hitt: If in any case the salary of 


‘a teacher seems too high, it is not the fault of the salary. 


Pror. N. S. SHater, Harvard University : Teachers 
must frequently be turned away from their calling for the 
refreshment which they need. 


Davip Swine, Chicago: Chautauqua teaches the 
woman of 35, who used to think herself fit only to sink 
back into the chimney corner, that her life may be just 
beginning. 

Surr. J. B. Montvux, Hastings, Neb: In order to 
secure a genuine nationality, we must have a national 
system of education, based on the broad ground of expe- 
rience and good sense. 

Eva D. Kewuoce, Sioux City, Iowa: Let us improve 
the numberless opportunities to bring the outside world 
into the schoolroom ; to flavor every day’s work with the 
woodsy taste of outside life. 

Mary E. Burt, Cook County Normal School: The 
theory that textbook literature is all-sufficient in the edu- 
cation of children is more mischievous than that textbooks 
should be entirely dispensed with. 

R. W. Srevenson, Ex-Superintendent Schools, Colum- 
bus, O.: Every course of study for a public school should 
be constructed to meet in theory and in practice the re- 
quirements for right and useful living. 

James MacAuister, Superintendent of Schools, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: No thinking mind, no intelligent in- 
structor, can withstand the witness which the kindergar- 





ten bears against formalism and tradition, and in favor of 
freedom and progress in education. 


Ohio Teacher: What effect does teaching have on 
you? Does it make you selfish? Does it make you 
domineering and dictatorial? Are you sorry when school 
opens and glad when it closes? If you feel so you had 
better stop. You have likely missed your calling. 


Hon. Rosert C. Winturor, Boston: Never before 
has there been witnessed so pervading an interest through- 
out our whole land, in every variety of education,—com- 
mon, industrial, and collegiate,—as during the last few 
years. But history, discussion, and elaborate addresses 
have not yet accomplished the needful results. A dense 
cloud of illiteracy still overshadows large parts of our 
land. We hardly dare to anticipate the extent of illit- 
eracy which the census of the next year may reveal. 








JANUARY. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 


The son of Apollo and Creusa, who received Saturn 
upon his banishment, was rewarded by the latter with 
knowledge of husbandry and of things past and present, 
two gifts presenting little apparent affinity with each 
other? The name Janus, akin to ianua, a door, is 
thought to spring from the Sanscrit root, yd, togo. Asa 
Roman god, the first king of Italy, Janus was supposed 
to preside over all beginnings, and to keep all earthly 
doors and gates, as well as the gates of heaven. The 
first day of the year was sacred to his worship, and in his 
honor our first month was named January. He was ex- 
pected to aid the Romans in time of war, but remained 
within his temple during peace. It is said that clouds of 
doves would flee to the opening doors of the Janian 
temple, at the approach of war, staying in its shelter until 
the god’s returning steps told of peace, when the sensitive 
birds would fly abroad. 

The representations of Janus, whether with four heads, 
or but two, one to look backward and the other to gaze 
into the future, show him to bear always the scepter and 
the key. In his month, the days that began to lengthen 
just before Christmas show a plain increase from sun to 
sun, yet, in temperate latitudes, cold seems more intense 
and bitter than in December. The solid snow creaks be 
neath the frost-driven foot ; every shadow is sharp of out- 
line; inanimate things between earth and heaven seem 
about to break, from pure irresistible brittleness, and 
every bare twig looks as if it would fairly cut the hard 
bright blue of the far sky. Still, in the height—or the 
depth—of such fearful cold, so still and deadly, we may 
be wakened early in the dim morning by the wind-beaten 
furious swish and rattle of the rain, and we know that 
the “January thaw” is upon us. Then come tidings of 
disasters by flood. In such a thaw, of last year, the 
old Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls went down, and 
the most fearful cyclone known for many years swept 
over the northern Atlantic states. In another January 
mighty blizzards and snowstorms horrified the northwest, 
from Lake Michigan to the Rocky Mountains, and floods 
desolated many households across the Atlantic, in Spain. 
From all quarters have come news of loosened bridges, 
broken dams, overflowing rivers, and their train of 
troubles, but the month seems singularly free from such 
natural disturbances as have made September a synonym 
for wide-spread sorrows. 

Renewed interest in history will recall readily the 
sufferings of the troops in Januarys during the wars in 
which our people have been obliged to engage, a most 
notable season being that of 1777—1778. One of the 
earliest engagements of the civil war was that of Mill 
Spring, Ky., in January, 1862. Mississippi, Georgia and 
Louisiana seceded in the same month of the previous year, 
just after the National Fast on the fourth day. New 
Year’s Day of 1863 was made always distinguished by 


the issue of President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. 

The battles of Princeton, the Cowpens, and New Or- 
leans took place in January, in which month our independ- 
ence was acknowledged. It was in this season that 
Washington first raised the national standard. 

Now were born Franklin, Robert Morris, and Ethan 
Allen, and in our century John C. Fremont, while between 
Cicero and Bacon were the births of many famous people. 
Edward Everett, Prescott, and Audubon are among our 
citizens who have died in January. Charles Kingsley, 
dear to every one who loves books, died January 23, 1875, 
at Eversley. Not so mourned could have been the in- 
famous Catherine di Medici, who had been the instigator 
of so much anguish, and finished her dreadful course on 
the 5th, 1589, having lived seventy evil years. In 1888 
the good and eminent botanist, Asa Gray, was called away, 
and in 1889 the crown prince of Austria died a 
violent death, leaving his uncle as heir apparent to the 
Hapsburg crown. 

The celebration of the Pope’s jubilee took plate on 
New Year’s Day, 1888, in St. Peter’s at Rome. A year 
later was a total eclipse of the sun, obseryed with success 
by the scientists who had established themselves among 
the mountains of the Pacific slope, in order to take full 
advantage of the opportunity which the absence of clouds 
afforded. Harvard sent out thirty-one men, fourteen 
telescopes and cameras, and eight spectroscopes, besides 
other apparatus, and over fifty photographs were secured. 
The carona was, it is said, exceptionally fine, with a 
striking characteristic of two forked wings of light polar 
rays. A report says “If we attempt a mental grasp of 
the complete effect of the moon’s black globe hanging in 
space, quite close with the chromospheric prominences or 
red tongues of luminous hydrogen ; then the strong light 
of the corona proper, and, outside still, the delicate gos- 
samer of the zodiacal streamers stretching far into space, 
—we can realize the justice of Professor Langley’s apt 
remark that the astronomer, busy with his camera and 
telescope, may note with precision all the detail of this 
phenomenon, but the just appreciation of the grandeur of 
so sublime a spectacle presumes the imagination of the 
poet.” It requires almost such imagination when we are 
reminded of the phonographic communication which was 
held last year between the mayors of London and New 
York. 

Perhaps January 1990 will find our great grand-child- 
ren possessed of something which may be known as a 
vivigraph, enabling them to have lively reproductions of 
each other, fac-similes, so to speak, even to a whisper, 
useful at any distance, from the Boston State House to 
the true inwardness of a “ primary’’ caucus, or from 
Chicago to the Sphinx. 
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ABOUT THE NEWNESS. 


BY SUPT. A. P. MARBLE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Periodically, there seems to be a recurrence of unusual 
manifestations in both the material and the spiritual 
world,—in the physical, the moral, and intellectual uni- 
verse. Tidal waves recur at intervals; and so far as I 
know, these intervals are irregular. Monetary panics 
happen from time to time, at periods of about twenty 
years. Social upheavals, when the fabric of society is 
more or less shaken, have their day and subside into 
quiet. Religious revivals succeed each other, in which 
great activity is followed by a corresponding period of in- 
difference or neglect. 

In the physical world the cause of these changes may 
be more or less traceable. The earth moves around the 
sun, and its gyrations are controlled by the moon, which 
revolves around the earth, and around the sun with the 
earth, whose path has therefore a wavy motion. The 
earth revolves on its axis, also; and this axis has a 








motion, so that the pole seems to move around the north 
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star ; and this motion of the pole in a circle is not steady, 
it seems to move in a little circle around each point of its 
circumference around the north star. This is as far as I 
happen to know about it. But there may be still another 
motion around each point in the circumference of these 
lesser circles; and another motion around each point in 
the circumference of these, and then another around each 
point of the last, and so on. 
“ *Tis said that fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backa to bite ’em ; 
And these, again, have lesser fleas ; 
Aud so ad infinitum,’’ 

To each of these motions of the earth, as a cause, cer- 
tain phenomena are ascribed, so far as these motions have 
been traced ; and, as science advances, it is not impossible 
that other motions of this terrestrial ball will be discov- 
ered that will account for other phenomena ; and if new 
motions are not discovered, something else may be. Thus 
the tidal waves, the waves of heat, and all other waves, 
may at length be explained. 

Financial crises might, perhaps, be forecast and ex- 
plained in like manner, and their causes pointed out, if 
the motions of the monetary world were as well known as 
are the motions of the earth. Intellectual and moral 
fluctuations could doubtless be predicted, and their dura- 
tion and extent could be calculated, if the laws of their 
motions were as well understood as are the movements of 
the planets. Educational revivals could be accounted 
for; tleir causes and probable results could be traced, 
and their effect upon society could be told in like man- 
ner, if all the influences that go to make up what we call 
education could be differentiated, and if each of these in- 
fluences could be kept distinct, like the waters of different 
streams, muddy and clear, that sometimes unite to form 
one river. 

There are a few people who seem to think that it is 
possible thus to differentiate the forces of education,—to 
distinguish, that is, the effect of one subject, and to trace 
from the character of the man the cause of this effect. 
For example, there is a school in St. Louis in which me- 
chanical work of one sort or another isdone. The pupils 
are admitted to this school only upon passing a thorough 
examination upon the studies of the full grammar school 
course. They are, therefore, bright scholars; and they 
pay a high tuition fee at this school. When they pass on 
from this school and enter the university, Professor 
Woodward, the teacher of this school, claims that they 
show superior ability, and that this superiority is due to 
the two or three hours a day of shopwork. Without this 
special kind of training they had superior attainments, or 
they could not have entered the school. After they en- 
tered the university they had no more of it. But their 
high standing in the university,—so says the professor,— 
is directly traceable to the manual training which these 
pupils had for a few years in that school. How can he 
know that this is so? 

If an equal number of equally bright boys were trained 
without this peculiar attachment, for the same length of 
time, and if they did not tarn out quite so well in the uni- 
versity, even then we might be in doubt whether the 
teaching had been as good; and we might even suspect 
that the professor's judgment would be biased a little, 

since he is a vigorous advocate of the peculiar attachment, 
and it is he who makes the comparison and adjudges one 
set of pupils better than the other; but it would be quite 
difficult to prove that the particular training is the cause 
of the special excellence. 

Amidst the complex inflaences to which all pupils are 
subjected,—home influences, heredity, society, reading, 
the adaptability of teachers to pupils, health, and the 
thousand particulars in which one child’s surroundings 
and one child’s self differ from those of another child,— 
in all this it is not possible to trace the particular effect of 
any one influence. 

It is known that certain foods are healthful. There 
are many kinds of nutritious and healthful foods; certain 
elements are found to exist in a variety of these foods. 
Bat the analysis of foods and the particular effects of 
each have not been traced so fully that the sulphar, for 
example, in a white spot in one’s little finger nail, near 
the roots, can be known to have come from a particular 
food eaten on a given day or on successive days. This 
sulphur may have been derived from several of the foods 
eaten. Each of them may have contained this with other 


in the wonderful process, and by a certain subtle power of 
vitality, those elements required for the growth and noar- 
ishment of the body have been appropriated; and the 
rest have been rejected. Something is known about the 
constituents of the foods; and science has determined 
what foods are best in certain cases. 

But long before science had made any of these anal- 
yses, the natural appetite had been a guide in the selec- 
tion of foods. And it is quite doubtful whether people 
are more healthy, and whether they select their foods any 
better, since they know that potatoes contain a large per 
cent. of starch, and that cabbage is composed of a large 
proportion of nitrogen. And of two boys equally fat it 
would be very difficult for any one to determine by any 
process, so far as I know, whether one was fed on bread 
and milk and the other on potatoes and salt, or whether 
both were fed on either of these or something else. And 
for Professor Woodward to say that a class of bright and 
well-taught boys, studious and interested, are superior to 
others because they have worked in ashop an hour or two 
daily, is like proclaiming that one of the fat boys, just 
spoken of, was fed on potatoes, merely because you be- 
lieve that this food is fattening. The boy may have 
grown fat upon other foods; and Professor Woodward's 
boys may be superior because of good teaching, independ- 
ently of the shop exercise. This good teaching may pro- 
duce the same result with no shop; and poor teaching 
may not produce it with the shop. 


In recent years it has become the fashion to discuss ed- 
ucation in the public schools as if the whole process be- 
longed to those schools ; and as if this process could pro- 
ceed with all the system and regularity with which a tree 
grows ; and as if all the conditions of growth in a child, 
—in fifty children,—could be controlled and calculated, 
like the nurture of a young tree. The fact is that no two 
children are alike, not even when they come from the 
same family, or are twins. Their circumstances vary 
widely ; their temperaments differ; their environments 
are unlike ; and their growth is as varied as that of the 
onion and the cucumber. 

Education, moreover, in its broad sense, embraces the 
whole range of human development, from the cradle to 
the grave. As applied to school, education is limited. 
It cannot cover so wide a territory. It must be re- 
stricted to narrower limits. If “all round,” it may be 
nowhere in particular; and it may have no definite 
results. 

In education there are many advocates of the Newness. 
They seize upon anything which is different from what 
they see around them. They call change progress. In 
any system of education there are more or less faults, 
owing to imperfect execution, or to the preoccupation of 
pupils. Many people expect the impossible ; they have 
for their children an ambition beyond the capacity of 
those children ; they sometimes set for them a course of 
study for which they have no aptitude and no taste; and 
because the pupil is not successful in this course, they 
charge the failure to the schools. Such parents as these 
are always ready to take up any Newness which presents 
itself. ‘The Newness, moreover, is not always new; and 
when it is tried, it is not justified by the results, quite 
frequently. 

These spasmodic movements seem to recur, in educa- 
tion, after the manner indicated at the beginning of these 
remarks. Sometimes, after they pass by, it is found that 
a valuable improvement has resulted from them; and 
sometimes not. 

In the Century Magazine for November, 1889, is a 
very interesting article on The Newness. 

This phenomenon means “a very singular intellectual 
and spiritual movement which broke out like an epidemic 
in New England some forty years ago, and ran its course 
for about ten years, when it subsided and disappeared 
almost as suddenly as it arose.” It was sometimes called 
transcendentalism. “About the year 1825 a fresh and 
powerful impulse was given to the speculative tendency 
of Massachusetts by the introduction of the study of Ger- 
man.” . . . The study of German poetry and of German 
philosophy became fashionable, even among the young 
men and maidens of the highest social position, who . . 
grappled boldly, if not successfully, with the abstractions 
and abstrusities of Hegel and Kant, from whom they de- 
rived the term transcendental, together with much confu- 





elements. The foods were consumed and digested; and 


“Ten years later, that is, about 1835, another cause 
gave a still stronger tendency in Massachusetts toward in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom, or, as some might prefer 
to call it, license and anarchy. This was the abolition 
movement, which began substantially in 1830, with the 
establishment of Garrison’s ‘ Liberator,’ and was at first 
religious and pious,”—and afterward was not. 

It is probable that most of you are familiar with the 
magazine article referred to; and it is my purpose to 
note a few of the salient features of the intellectual and 
spiritual Newness, in order, if possible, to draw a parallel 
between that and the Educational Newness that we are 
familiar with. And, possibly, from such a comparison, 
and from the results of that earlier Newness, we may 
eatch glimpses to show the probable state, fifty years 
hence, of that Newness to which we have been born, and 
amidst which we live. But I can scarcely hope to do 
more than merely to hint at the parallelism, leaving you, 
individually, to make comparisons at some future reading 
of that very interesting article. 

All Newness begins by drawing a distressing picture of 
human ills. Its advocates cast their eyes around over 
the moral universe and see, or think they see, struggling 
humanity in the throes of a great convulsion ; and as a 
result of this labor and travail the particular Newness is 
to be born. In this they have merely copied St. Paul. 
In introducing the new religion to the Roman world, 
after depicting the corrupt social condition of heathen- 
dom, he says (Rom. viii: 22): “ For we know thfit the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain 
until now . . . . waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body.” 


In 1840, The Dial, a periodical started in the interest 
of the Newness, says that its founders have obeyed “ the 
strong current of thought and feeling which a few years 
past has led many sincere persons in New England ... . 
to reprobate that rigor of our conventions of religion and 
education, which is turning us to stone, which renounces 
hope, which looks backward, which asks only such a 
future as the past, and holds nothing in so much horror 
as new views and the dreams of youth.” And it goes on 
to say that the movement “is, in every form, a protest 
against usage, and a search for principles. It is too con- 
fident to comprehend an objection, is assured of triumph- 
ant success, has the step of fate, and goes on existing like 
an oak or a river, because it must.” The recent phrase 
for this idea is, “It is coming, or it has come, and it has 
‘come to stay ’!” 


Did you notice in the above quotation the words “look- 
ing backward”? If you read the above-named article 
on the Newness, you will see that Looking Backward is a 
recurrence of those same forty-year-old ideas. Looking 
Backward has the form of fiction. It is our style of the 
sentimental side of the moral Newness. Brook Farm 
was the concrete form in which that sentiment expressed 
itself in 1840. 


In an essay upon one phase of the educational New- 
ness, read in Washington, D. C., February, 1888, this is 
the way a writer states it: “Labor is as sacred as man- 
hood, and hence a fit basis for education. Labor is not a 
commodity, because no power can reduce it to possession 
in the hands of the alleged purchasers; it is a spark of 
divinity. Work, then, being divine, is a worthy founda- 
tion on which to build the educational structure.” ‘“ Re- 
form is needed,” he says. “ The social and economic 
conditions which confront us are of the most alarming 
nature ; and educators cannot escape the responsibility. 
The more dazzling the aspect of our civilization, the more 
terror it inspires. The schools have sown the seeds, not 
of moral health, but of civil death.” He continues : 
“ Against this I protest, and say without reserve that it is 
the duty of the great army of educators of the country to 
enter upon a crusade for the rescue of the millions of in- 


nocents from the neglect, the stupidity, and the brutality 
of man.” 


How like the prophet Isaiah, or Peter the Hermit, that 


sounds! “If Iam not greatly mistaken,” says another, 
not unknown to fame, “the schoolmaster, for the last 


. | fifty years, has been incessantly inventing ways of doing 


things in the schoolroom by doing something else. ... . 
This futile attempt to do things by doing something else 
is to-day costing the people of this country millions and 





sion of knowledge and ideas.” 


millions of hard-earned dollars; and it is much to be 
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feared that it will oneday cost their children the blessings 
of a free government.” 

It is interesting to note that the Newness advocated by 
the authors of these vigorous extracts is manual training ; 
and while our friend accuses schoolmasters of trying to do 
something in the schoolroom by doing something else, 
others at the same time advise them to introduce that 
kind of training in order to facilitate the progress of their 
pupils in arithmetic and grammar! This appears to me 
to be “ trying to do something in the schoolroom by doing 
something else” with a vengeance. But “ the blessings of 
a free government ”’ do not appear to be in serious danger. 

The Newness that planted itself in Brook Farm started 
in the study of the German; and the educational New- 
ness feasts on German pedagogy. One form of that 
Newness, abolitionism, was at first “ religious and pious ” ; 
but some of its advocates subsequently went so far as to 
say “that it would be better for the people of a town, 
and less pernicious to their virtue and happiness, to estab- 
lish among them a hundred rum-shops, fifty gambling- 
houses, and ten brothels, rather than one church.” They 
made similar attacks upon the government in their speech. 
The American Constitution, they said, is “a covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell.” 


Here is a parallel to the above from one of the advo- 
cates of the modern educational Newness: “The three 
R’s, if no industrial training has gone along with them; 
are apt to produce a third R—rascaldom.” And “ The 
schools have sown the seeds, not of moral health, but of 
civil death.” 

One disciple of the Newness “swang round the circle 
of schemes very rapidly,” and after going through a great 
variety of phases he maintained, at the time of the foun- 
dation of Fruitlands (another kind of Brook Farm in the 


7 "town of Harvard) that the evils of life are not so much 


" social or political as personal, and that a personal reform 
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only could eradicate them ; that self-denial was the road 
to eternal life, and that property was an evil, and animal 
food of all kinds an abomination.” Our New- 
ness finds the root of all social illsin the schools ; and the 
theories of Henry George are the present phase of that 
Fruitlands Newness about property. ‘“ Mr. Alcott would 
not allow the land to be manured, which he regarded as 
a base and corrupting and unjust (!) mode of forcing 
nature. He made a distinction between vegetables which 
aspired or grew into the air,—°s wieat, apples, and other 
fruits, —and the base products which grew downward 
into the earth,—such as potatoes, Lcets, radishes, and the 
like. These latter he would not a!low to be used.” In 
the educational Newness there liive been classifications 
of studies, just about as rational as the above, and scarcely 
more so,—for example, that hand work tends directly to 
the highest morality. One writer says, speaking of this 
kind of study “‘ He (the pupil) is at the same time shap- 
ing his own character, and a tendency of mind is created 
from which will eventually result the loftiest and purest 
morality.” 

“One of the Fruitlanders took it into his head that 
clothes were an impediment to spiritual growth, and that 
the light of day was equally pernicious. He secluded 
himself in his room, in a state of nature during the day, 
and only went out af night for exercise, with a single 
white cotton garment reaching from his neck to his knees, 
which he was reluctantly persuaded to wear as a conces- 
sion to the prejudices of the populace.” He was mis- 
taken for a ghost, quite naturally, and not less naturally 
he was converted the next winter ! 

It may surprise you, my friends, for me to suggest that 
this phase of the Newness finds any sort of parallel in 
the educational Newness. But it has. A man was sent 
for, and paid, I suppose, and traveled two or three hun- 
dred miles, to enlighten a benighted New England city on 
the Newness. He actually developed at great length, in 
his speech, the idea that the system of education which 
he advocated tended sensibly and inevitably to a moral- 
ity considerably superior to Christianity, since all notion 
of penalty, etc., was to be eliminated ; there would be a 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness not heretofore 
observable ; and pupils would grow godlike with wonder- 
ful rapidity. The one particular study, a few hours 
daily that, more than any thing else, and specially, 
brought about this transformation he mentioned. But I 
will not name it here, lest I should seem to be insincere. 


The man himself was evidently in earnest, and I will tell 








what the study is, individually, to any inquirers who 
believe that there is any one such study or school ex- 
ercise. 

As leading to the very summit of the pinnacle of this 
bigh morality, one of the specifics was, to dispel the no- 
tion that immodesty is at all necessarily associated with 
nakedness. ‘‘ Immodesty,” he said, “is in the mind 
alone ; and there may be purity of thought without much 
clothing.” Accordingly, in that model school the boys 
were exercised with no clothing, or hardly any. This 
seems to be a recurrence of the Greek idea on the sub- 
ject. Whatever may be said for it or against it, this is 
another parallel between the spiritual Newness of forty 
years ago and the educational Newness of now. 

And Mr. Alcott’s swinging around the circle of the 
spiritual Newness, in 1843, has many an examplar in the 
educational Newness of to-day. 

In place of that highly etherialized education of which 
we hear so much,—the idea, that is, that teachers should 
rise above the earth, and in the cloud land of visionary 
schemes seek to make children godlike at a bound,—it is 
far more practical and useful to take things as they are, 
and first make those children manly and womanly, and 
leave the image of God to come later. In our larger 
cities,—-New York and Brooklyn, Jersey City and Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago and St. Louis,—it is fearful to contem- 
plate the number of children who do not go to school at 
all. From statistics, about two years ago, it appeared 
that there were 51,000 children of school age in Jersey 
City, of whom 23,000 were in public schools. Of the 
28,000 unaccounted for, 700 had applied and been re- 
fused admission to school; and there were 7,000 pupils 
in the schools more than the rooms would accommodate. 
In Brooklyn the case was still worse; 45,000 children of 
school age were not in school; in New York it was no 
better. Relatively the same conditions exist elsewhere. 
And instead of providing for these pupils, and teaching 
them to be orderly and clean, and to read and write, at 
least, the benevolent people of that metropolis are intent 
upon some educational experiments, at great expense, 
with a few hundred children, to see whether some form 
of physical training, for instance, will not make them 
godlike. 

You have read David Copperfield. That young per- 
son was trained by a variety of experiences. At one pe- 
riod of his life he was left by some one who had him in 
charge, at the house of an aunt of his who lived in the 
country. This ancient female was unmarried. She was 
very precise in her housekeeping, and exceedingly prim 
in her ways. Everything about the premises was neat 
and trim. In front of the house was a fine lawn without 
fence or hedge. It was the plague of the spinster's life 
to see a donkey upon that lawn, and whenever she saw 
one approaching she would drop cverything, and with a 
ery of “donkey!” broom in hand she would start for the 
lawn, followed by her servants. One of these, Mr. Dick, 
was a kind of factotum with whom she was accustomed 
to advise on important occasions. He was a stupid kind 
of man, of few words and slow motions. He was not 
positive in his ideas, and when he was consulted by his 
mistress his slow and oracular utterances had the appear- 
ance of great wisdom. Often these utterances were 
only the reflection of those positive opinions which the 
spinster held, and she used to accept them as the pro- 
foundest wisdom. 

Into this house David was suddenly dropped one after- 
noon, ragged and dirty, unkempt and unfed. He was a 
blot in the midst of all the primness; he gave his aunt a 
great shock, and she dropped all her household duties in 
a heap to reflect upon the situation. The helpless child 
appealed to her sympathy; he was her nephew; the 
claims of consanguinity could not be ignored. 

But what to do with him? The whole of his future 
rose before her,—his support, his want of training, his 
education, his salvation for the hereafter. She was over- 
whelmed ; all her ordinary interests were forgotten ; she 
sank into a chair helpless, and the boy sat on the carpet 
and gazed around with hungry eyes protruding from his 
emaciated face, with matted hair, and muddy garments 
all in tatters. In her despair, the aunt appealed to Mr. 
Dick, who sat silently by, regarding the scene. ‘“ What 
shall I do with this boy?” Mr. Dick with great delib- 
eration considered the case. His thoughts did not ex- 





tend far into the dim future, nor did he consider the ques- 








tion of making the boy “godlike.” He kept his atten- 
tion close to the case in point. At length, and after sey- 
eral appeals, he remarked : “ Well, I think [ would wash 
him, and give him some supper, and put him to bed.” 

This struck the aunt as supreme wisdom. She with- 
drew her thoughts from the long, dim future, and carried 
out the suggestion. And when at length the boy was 
sleeping sweetly in his bed, she found some clean clothes: 
for him the next day, and made arrangements for his 
breakfast. Acting upon this suggestion day after day, 
she trained the boy, and he finally became a noble man ; 
and toward the close of his life he approached somewhat 
the “ godlike.” This final result, though not actively in 
front all the while, was yet unconsciously in mind; and 
that result was not hindered, on the contrary it was se- 
cured in the very best way, by the washing, the feeding, 
and the putting to bed. 

Now, isn’t this the best way to deal with the children 
in the public schools ?—that is, first do for them the most 
simple and obvious things ; get them into school ; inspire 
them with habits of order, neatness, and attention ; teach 
them a few simple things, and teach them well. After 
this is accomplished, step by step may be taken to a 
higher culture. At length they may approach the “ god- 
like’; and they will reach that goal all the faster by 
these easy steps. We do not “leap Parnassus at a 
bound ”! 

Of the Newness at Brook Farm our writer goes on to 
say: “It was adelightful gathering of men and women 
of superior cultivation, who led a charming life for a few 
years, laboring in its fields and philandering in its pleas- 
ant woods.” “ While Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
a member he was chiefly engaged in taking care of the 
pigs, that being found to be the branch of farm labor to 
which his genius was best adapted.” “ The en- 
terprise failed pecuniarily, after seeming for some years 
to have succeeded, . . . and finally a great wooden phal- 
anstery, in which the members had invested all their 
means, took fire, and burned to the ground, just as it 
was completed. Upon this catastrophe the association 
scattered, and Brook Farm became the site of the town 
poorhouse.” ‘Thus perished a visionary attempt to re- 
form society, in 1847. Just forty years later the ghost of 
that scheme, in a still more airy shape, is brought upon 
the stage as the Newness of 1887, by Edward Bellamy. 


There was an educational Newness about the year 
1834. It then occurred to some of the benevolent, that 
school education could be secured, while at the same time 
the student might be supplied with some remunerative 
work by which he could pay his way. Study appeared 
mere play, and if the student were to study five hours in 
the day, he could work the remaining five hours, they 
thought, with both pleasure and profit. There was a 
school at Kent’s Hill, Readfield, Me., where a cabinet 
maker’s shop was provided for the students. At Water- 
ville College, now Colby University, Waterville, Me., 
there were at one time shops of a similar kind; and at 
Worcester, Mass., the “‘ Manual Labor High School” 
was incorporated in 1834, with a similar purpose, except 
that instead of a shop, farm work was provided for the 
students. 

The Hon. Eli Thayer, well known in connection with 
the Emigrant Aid Society in securing Kansas to freedom 
about 1854, was a student in that school and afterward 
its principal, as I myself was in 1866. He remembers 
that phase of the Newness. 

In practice it turned out that all these schemes, so fas- 
cinating in theory, vanished like the unsubstantial fabric 
of adream. It was found that unskilled labor was un- 
profitable ; the cabinet makers’ trade would not support 
at school a lot of boys who knew nothing about it. A 
man could not board fifty or one hundred students, or 
even a smaller number, and take his pay in odd hours of 
work in the garden or in the field. It was discovered, 
moreover, that mental work is quite as exhausting as phys- 
ical labor, and this truth has since become painfully ap- 
parent. The shops fell into neglect and decay, and I 
have seen their leaky roofs and crazy walls, and windows 
without glass. The farm of the Manual Labor High 
School at Worcester has been sold for city lots, and all 
traces of that enterprise, so full of promise, are now ob- 
literated. 

The preliminary announcement of the Christian Indus- 
trial and Technical School, Springfield, Mass., is just at 
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hand. One part of its plan is to furnish “ an opportunity 
to earn expenses.” This is a repetition of the experi- 
ments just outlined, and if we may judge from two ob- 
servations, the period in which this plan recurs is about 
fifty-five years. Ido not mean to imply that this New- 
ness was just like the shopwork which we hear advocated 
so much to-day. They resemble each other much as 
Edward Bellamy’s social scheme resembles Brook Farm. 
There is much philandering among toy shops, with forges 
fixed up as neat as a kitchen, machine tools, and jigsaws ; 
and many a phalanstery has been built by philanthropic 
men of wealth, intent upon working out a great idea. In 
time they will either be modified, and as special schools 
serve some good end, or they will go up in smokelike 
the phalanstery at Brook Farm. 

There is not time to pursue the parallel further here. 
I shall have accomplished my purpose if you will pursue 
that parallel yourself. Of the Newness the author says: 
“The Dial’ has long ago passed away, the Brook Farm 
is scattered, and the ‘ Newness’ in all its shapes has van- 
ished like the dreams of youth to which it so confidently ap- 
pealed.”” But if the Newness has vanished to all outward 
appearance, something essential and vital was left in the 
lives and in the later activity of its early disciples, for 
among them were Alcott, Emerson, and Thoreau ; Lowell, 
Hawthorne, and Curtis; Margaret Fuller, and Lydia 
Maria Child. 

And while doubtless a great portion of our educational 
Newness will pass away “like the dreams of youth to 
which it so confidently appeals,” it will not all so pass 
away. ‘The fine enthusiasm which inspires it, is peren- 
nial; the benevolence that prompts it is lovely; and, 
above all, the men and women who work the Newness 
with such zeal and persistency will long live on, let us 
hope, after they learn better,—to be a blessing to the 
world, as their predecessors just named have lived and 
have blessed. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 





INTELLECTUAL athletics are needed daily. 

No teacher has all the wisdom of the profession. 

A NEw setting for old methods is always welcome. 

Do not ask the same of slow children as of the quick. 
Tue world never needed a good thing more than now. 


Do not deluge your school with information on any 
subject in which you are a specialist. 


Tare will be prose enough in the life of every child 
if you put into it all the poetry you can. 


Grve a business turn to all your arithmetic work in the 
way of writing numbers, as well as in the way of combin- 
ing them. 


None of the great theories are adapted to the work of 
any teacher without special modification. In the nature 
of the case they are general, while all good teaching is 
specific. 

Tuk teacher's tone of voice and inflection in the or- 
dinary work of the schoolroom has more influence upon 
the elocutionary style of the pupils than the direct teach- 
ing of reading. The schoolroom tone forms the habit 
rather than the reading lesson tone. 





RECITATION HINTS. 
Thinking is more important than talking. 
Have something to say, and say it. 
Every pupil should have a part. 


Reproof has uo place in the recitation hour. 
Energize the thinking by stimulating questions. 
Clear, concise, crisp comments. 

Inspire independent thinking. 

Tell nothing that pupils can think out. 

Avoid aimless answers. 

Thoughtless answers demoralize. 


———_____) 
—< 





HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 


ousy ? 
2. What is the distinction between wit and humor ? 


4. What is the distinction between avarice and greed ? 
5. What is the distinction between covetousness and 
selfishness ? 
6. What is the distinction between fear and terror ? 
7. What is the distinction between admiration and 
adoration ? 
8. What is the difference between belief and credulity ? 
9. What is the difference between surprise and won- 
der ? 
10. What is the difference between Aope and expecta- 
tion ? 





BLACKBOARD JOTTINGS. 
BY ANNIE I. WILLIS. 


It is possible to make blackboard decoration both use. 
ful and ornamental. The ingenious teacher who has lim- 
ited board room can contrive to make every inch of it 
“tell” in use and beauty. Let me describe some devices 
observed in the rooms of a large public school. 

The first was a tree, designed to teach the dates in 
United States history. These dates were written on the 
branches and twigs of the tree, and each large limb bore 
the important years connected with a certain period. The 
tree grew, of course, as new dates were added, and when 
the year’s work was completed, it was a great help in the 
history reviews. This “date tree” was drawn by some 
skillful hand, and, with its graceful outline and propor- 
tions, added not a little to the appearance of the room. 
The next device illustrated the principal events of the 
presidential terms, as shown below. It was extremely 
ornamental, for it gradually extended, as new subjects 
were taken up, quite across the blackboards of the room, 











to which it formed a border. The writing was done with 
colored crayons, and over the top line, above the name of 
each, was pasted his portrait, cut, I believe, from an old 
textbook (Fig. 1). 

The events connected with the history of Andre were 
graphically illustrated by a single drawing. It was 
copied from a guide-book of the Hudson River, and 
represented the course of the river and the places 
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made memorable by Andre’s pursuit, capture, and exe- 
eution. It was not a flat diagram, but a sort of relief 
map or bird's-eye view of the region, and so was much 
more attractive. 

A fourth device, which explains itself (Fig. 2), pre 
sents a comprehensive view of the thirteen original states, 
the nicknames of each, and the colony which settled it. 
An industrial map of America made geography pleas- 
ant to one class. It was simply an outline map drawn 
with white crayon. Heavy lines of green crayon were 
drawn to indicate the limit of the growth of the trees ; 
yellow lines showed the limits of the wheat-growing dis- 
trict ; and a white line indicated the southern limit of the 
fall of snow. Heavy crayon marks, perhaps two inches 
long, were used to show where various products were 


These are not for tests of knowledge, but rather of 
facility in thinking, of independence and vigor of thought. | ture ? 
1. What is the distinction between malice and jeal- 


QUESTIONS IN PHYSICS. 
1. What is the difference between heat and tempera. 


2. What is sensible heat? latent heat ? 
3. What is a “telescopic” joint ? 
4. Why do telegraph wires sag more in summer than 


3. What is the distinction between irony and sarcasm ?| in winter ? 


5. Just before a pond freezes, which is warmer, the 
water at the bottom or at the top? 

6. What is the thermal unit? 

7. Why do water pipes burst during frost ? 

8. What becomes of the heat used in melting ice ? 

9. Why are gas jets placed in ventilating shafts ? 

10. Why is sound not transmitted in a vacuum ? 





DEVICES IN DISCIPLINE. 


It is growing more and more important that teachers 
exercise the utmost discretion in their punishments. In 
the Sherwin School, Boston, there is the most elaborate 
and yet easily utilized device for dealing with parents and 
pupils. 

When a child gives a teacher serious trouble the fol- 
lowing printed slip, addressed and signed, is sent to the 
parents. A meeting between teacher, parent, and pupil 
results. 


To accomplish the greatest amount of good for your child, it seems to 
me necessary that you and I have a conference. 

Will you kindly write below the earliest date when you will find it 
convenient to call on me, and return by bearer. 

At this interview the case is thoroughly discussed, and 
the teacher fills out a blank like the following, which is 
signed by the parent : 

Does he need to be absent unless sick ? 

If absent, what? 

Does he need to be tardy ? 

If tardy, what? 

Should he trouble me in school, what? 

Should everything else in the way of discipline be needed and 
exhausted, shall corporal punishment be resorted to? 

If the child persistently disobeys, and is punished, the 
teacher fills out the following slip, which is put on file in 
the principal’s room : 


PTT UPTO TCCECTOOTIOCT COCO eeOeE Ce eeee TICs Tees rrr i) 


has been punished by me, with the consent of his parents, for, 


Insubordination Idleness 

Falsehood Mutil. Furniture 

Truancy ‘* — Books 

Insolence Chewing Gum 

Fighting General Disobedience, 

Deceit 

Whispering 

Tardiness « 
inflicting blows. 


. Teacher. 


It will be readily seen that punishments under this sys- 
tem are rare, and that trouble resulting from punishments 
never occurs. 





AN EXPERIMENT SIMPLIFIED. 
BY ALBERT R. SWEETSER, TILTON, N. H. 


The following device has been used very successfully to 
illustrate the non-transmission of sound by vacuum, and 
more satisfactory results have been obtained than with the 
sliding rod and bell : 











The air-pump used must have a metallic receiver-plate. 








Interest is imlispensable. 


Occasional surprises secure attention. 


Nervousness dissipates all energy. ; 


‘found ; black indicated coal ; yellow, gold; brown, lead ; the 


pink, copper; and a red mark meant “tropical fruits,” | 
while white showed where the silver districts are located. ' 


The receiver is the one furnished with the sliding rod; if 
same is perfectly air tight, better still is it to remove 
the rod and close the opening with a thumbscrew. The 
bell used is a small electric vibrator, having the mech- 
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anism within the bell; being so small, it can easily be 
placed within the receiver. 

The lower part of the receiver is filled with cotton or other 
insulating material, and the bell placed upon it. One of 
the binding posts of the bell is connected, within the re- 
ceiver, to the under side of the thumb-screw (B); the 
other binding post is connected with the aperture (C) of 
the receiving plate, by means of a perforated thumb- 
screw, which is supplied with the air-pump, a turn of wire 
being caught between the screw and the plate. 

All that remains is to make an external connection 
with the receiver plate at (D) by means of a clamp bind- 
ing post, such as is used on some forms of battery, and 
with thumb-screw (B) through battery and key, and 
we have the means of producing vibrations of bell as 
often and for as long a time as we may choose, without 
the chance of leakage that occurs when the old method of 
the sliding rod is employed. 





LANGUAGE TEACHING.—(IV.) 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Added to the objects, pictures afford good material for 
language lessons. The success which attends their use 
depends largely upon the kind of picture chosen and the 
teacher’s plan of work. The lessons may be so given as 
to result simply in aimless talking about ill-related ob- 
jects, or they may add to the child’s knowledge, and cul- 
tivate his powers of observation and expression. The end 
in view, as with the object lessons, is to lead the pupils to 
observe accurately, to think logically, and to express easily 
and well what they have seen and thought. This may 
be secured by skillful questions, through which the atten- 
tion of the children is directed to related subjects of 
thought and to correct forms of expression. 

The picture should be large enongh for the entire class 
to see its every detail, so that the attention of all the 
children may be easily held, and that each one may con- 
tribute to the exercise the results of his observation. One 
large picture is better than several small ones, even if all 
are alike, for the attention of the class is more easily 
directed to and held upon the point under discussion. 
The picture should represent few objects,for the same reason. 

Two distinct classes of exercises may arise from these 
picture lessons,— simple description and story telling. 
The first involves perception, thought, and expression ; 
the second adds the element of imagination. Descrip- 
tion should precede story telling, and should be taught in 
careful steps. The central figures should be described 
first. Through the wise direction of the teacher the at- 
tention is held to these, and the individual, fragmentary 
statements are collected and brought into clear, coherent 
expression. The description of the other parts should 
be related to the first, and the result should contain a 
careful summary in words of the essential features pict- 
urd to the eye. 

Story telling is more complex than description, but it 
may be made very simple in the beginning, if the teacher 
selets a few simple lines of thought, and holds the pupils 
to hem, in their expression. Care is needed in these 
lesons, to keep the imagination within bounds, and to 
male the story resulting from the lesson definite and 
conplete. 

When the pupils have become accustomed to simple 
lessas, directed by the teacher’s questions, it is well to 
give them separate pictures, and to let them make their 
storie or descriptions without help. While this plan 
allow scope for originality, and cultivates self-reliance, it 
will nt insure so good arrangement of thought as comes 
from he lesson with the common picture, where the trend 
of thedescription is largely determined by the teacher's 
questins ; hence the aecessity of forming the habit of right 
arrangment of ideas through use of carefully prepared 
questias or topics, before encouraging too much indi- 
vidualwork. 

In d these lessons the oral work should precede the 
writter and thoroughly prepare the way forit. No pupil 
shouldbe asked to write what he is unable to put into 
clear ad definite oral expression. The reasons are ob- 
vious. The written work involves more labor, greater 
knowlege, and requires attention to more details, than 
does th oral expression. While the child is battling with 
the mesanics of written expression, he should be well 





The reproduction of simple stories should have a place 
in language teaching. While they contain no material 
for observation, these lessons nevertheless afford abundant 
opportunity for developing the power of attention, culti- 
vating the imagination, adding to the child’s vocabulary, 
and storing his mind with pure and beautiful thoughts. 

To this end, the stories should be well chosen,—short> 
that the entire thought may be retained and reproduced ; 
pure in thought and beautiful in expression, that through 
them a love for the best in literature may be cultivated, 
and an inspiration to better living be kindled. 

The stories should be read once, slowly and distinctly, 
the class listening thoughtfully. Then the teacher should 
question the children upon the salient points of the story, 
leading them to read the truth taught and to feel the 
beauty of its expression. After such discussion as brings 
out the essentials of the story, it should be re-read, and 
then repeated by the pupils. 

With young pupils, questions will be needed to help in 
the telling. These questions should be concise, definite, 
and so related as to secure a complete, well-arranged re- 
production, in the story telling. Later, the questions may 
be written upon the board, so that the pupils may become 
more independent in their recitation. Simple topics may 
replace the questions, in time. The pupils will be en- 
abled, through these steps, to repeat thoughtfully and 
truthfully the stories read to them, to select the essentials 
contained in them, and to arrange them logically in their 
telling. 

The teacher’s questions should direct the thought rather 
than suggest it; should lead, rather than support, the 
pupils ; should diminish in number as the pupil’s power 
increases. 

48 sop’s Fables, stories from real life, anecdotes illus- 
trating the courage, patience, or unselfishness of heroes 
known or unknown; poems like Whittier’s ‘“ School- 
days,” Longfellow’s “ Paul Revere,’ Wordsworth’s “ We 
Are Seven,” suggest lines of thought and of work which 
the wise teacher will find leading to good results in this 
direction. Out of these lessons should grow live thought, 
and its fitting expression, not only in words, written and 
spoken, but in truer living. 





THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(VI.)* 


BY CELIA DOERNER. 
COMMON FRACTIONS (Continued ). 


When we have assured ourselves that our pupils have 
clear ideas of the meaning of 4, 3, 3, and similar frac- 
tions, we must give them numerous exercises in reducing 
mixed numbers to improper fractions, and the reverse ; 
lower terms to higher ones, and back again. There is 
no essential difference in reducing fractions and whole 
numbers. If 20 quarts be expressed in pints or in gallons, 
and 6 feet in yards or in inches, the process is the same 
as in reducing 6 tenths to 3 fifths, or to 18 thirtieths. 
The only thing necessary to secure success is to know 
thoroughly the meaning of tenth, fifth, and thirtieth, 
and their relation to each other, just as in working with 
whole numbers we must know the meaning of quart, gal- 
lon, pint, and their mutual relations. The reduction of 
improper fractions also has its exact parallel in whole 
numbers. 

Beware of giving your pupils a single rule for their 
work with fractions. Nowhere else is mechanical teach- 
ing so easily detected and so thoroughly revenged as here, 
Let the pupils reduce fractions in theirown way, and they 
will have no trouble whatever, if you have been careful to 
keep their eyes open as to the meaning of the fractions. 
If well grounded in whole numbers, they will reduce most 
fractions that occur to their lowest terms almost at a 
glance. A fraction like $$$ may be reduced in two or 
more steps, without finding the greatest common divisor, 
and even °°, may be readily reduced by factoring both 
terms, though the only common factor is the large prime 
number 197. The finding of the greatest common factor 
by division, although not a very difficult process, may well 
be omitted from an ordinary course in arithmetic. The 
least common denominator may also be found by inspec- 
tion in most cases. 

Leave out the awkward fractions at first, and give the 


pupils a great deal of oral practice with the ordinary 





equippd with thought to be expressed. 


* Copyright, 1869. 


‘Yduce the sum. 


forms, making them as expert and accurate as possible in 
all kinds of reduction. Addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions will then teach themselves. The pupil will tell you 
at once the sum of } and { as readily as he would that 
of 3 cents and 7 cents. He already knows how to re- 
If asked to add 3 and §, he perceives that 
the numbers have different names, and his first care will 
be to give them the same name. He has already learned 
the family name, and having reduced the fractions to 43 
and #4, he adds exactly as before. Nor will it be neces- 
sary toshow the pupils how to borrow in subtraction of 
fractions. Let them have the pleasure of working out a 
problem like 103—4, for themselves, and very few will 
fail to find a way, with at most but a slight suggestion on 
the part of the teacher. 

The subject of fractions will be continued in my next. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING HOMER AND VERGIL. 


As boys arrive at the study of Vergil nearly a year prior to their 
beginning to read Homer, our attention is naturally firat to be 
turned to the younger poet. The writer is of the opinion that the 
battle-ground upon which the difficulties of Latin case and clause 
construction are to be met and overcome, lies wholly within the 
boundaries of the Gallic War, supplemented, of course, by constant 
exercises in prose composition throughout the school curriculum. 
Though this battle has been well fought, it is dangerous to dis- 
regard all grammatical reference at once; and despite the charge 
of our college friends that we make a drill manual of a literary 
model, we may not at first assume a perfect acquaintance with the 
reasons of a logical syntax. The first book of Vergil, therefore, 
must suffer; but thereafter grammatical references become less and 
less, though not altogether excluded to the very end. At first, then, 
a rapid review of case and mood usage is the prominent feature, 
especial care being given to bringing up and discussing all points in 
which the poetical differs from the prose usage. When this has 
been well done, an occasional leading question will still be needed 
to guard against slipshod and careless work in the later books; but 
not much time need be taken from the lesson for this purpose, as 
the pupils will of themselves bring up any difficulties they may 
have met with in the preparation of the lesson. 

In the study of figures, a careful explanation is given of the 
reason for their existence, when the first instance of each occurs, 
and at every second example reference is made back to the first ; 
and then pupils are required to make comparisons by collecting 
subsequent examples of the various figures until it becomes evident 
that each several usage is understood. It is surprising to note how 
easily the pupils remember long Greek names for these figures, 
when the meaning is once understood from examples, although no 
stress whatever is laid upon their recalling the names, if an intelli- 
gible English explanation of the usage can be given. 

In points of mythology and antiquities the use of the Classical 
Dictionary and Dictionary of Antiquities by the whole class is in- 
sisted upon; though it often affords variety, as well as in the end 
secures a more thorough knowledge, to assign special topics to indi- 
vidual members of the class to report upon with more fullness, 
When the first book has been read in this way with the utmost 
thoroughness, the second may be read at a much more rapid rate, 
laying stress on everything peculiarly Vergilian, with constant ref- 
erences to and comparisons with the first book. By the time the 
third book is reached, we may still further increase our speed, and 
begin to teach by ‘‘comments,’’ distinguishing the more from the 
less important. Taking for granted a knowledge of minor points, 
we mark a number of words or lines to which attention will be 
especially called in the coming lesson, but adding no words to indi- 
cate what the nature of the comment is to be. In many cases it is 
obvious why the word is selected for comment; in many others it 
cannot be seen so easily, and the curiosity of the pupil is aroused. 
Before a book has been finished the pupils may prepare their own 
list, which, revised by the teacher’ in the class, is again touched 
upon in review. When this point is reached, we are ready to read 
Vergil, with speed, accuracy, and profit. 

The strongest effort is made to improve the manner of translation. 
Beginning with the second book, more and more care is given to 
the English form in which the pupils render Vergil. In addition 
to the instructor’s translation in the classroom, occasional bits from 
the best translators are read to the class, and these are compared 
and discussed, while each pupil is encouraged in the belief that he 
may himself, while still in school, become the best translator of 


some one phrase, at least. Reading the happy hits of former pupils, 
if possible of some they have known, contributes much to the 
interest of a class in this work; while the writer has found much 
zest given to it by holding an annual contest in Vergilian translation, 
of some portion where the actual meaning is known by all, and the 
supremacy goes to the one who most happily expresses the poet’s 
idea in the purest English. 
During all this one need not forget to draw the attention of pupils 
to the main purpose of the Maeid ; the conditions that called it into 
existence ; its position in Roman and all literature; the debt of the 
poet to Homer and of later poets to Vergil, illustrated by occasional 
el readings; to the ‘‘ Vergilian fates’’; to the fact that there 
ve been manuscripts and copyists; but just how much of this can 
be done or should be done, must be determined by the relative pro- 
ficiency and matarity of classes. Artuur W. RoBeEsrTs, 
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Know the character of the children. 
ARTIFICIALITY is to be avoided at any cost of effort. 


Two Tarrps of the university stadents of Austria are 
Jews. 

Be careful that children do not sit with wet clothes or 
damp feet. 

SwEDEN last year appropriated 86,723 krone for the 
1167 sléjd schools. 

We want climatic educational conditions rather than 
an educational specific. 


Tracu a child how to use books, and you have placed 
the keys of limitless knowledge in his hands. 


Tue Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., will 
meet in New York City, Feb. 18-20, Supt. A. S. Draper 
presiding. 

Kate SANnBorn’s “ Too Teachery”’ has called forth a 
capital article from a Tacoma teacher, which will appear 


next week. 


“TO WHAT periodicals are you a regular subscriber ?” 
is now one of the standard questions asked of teachers, 
and it is a hopefal sign. 


Sotomon Scuinpier, of the Boston School Board, 
will make a full and vigorous reply to Bishop McQuade’s 
December Forum article, in next week’s JouRNAL. It is 
as good reading as Mr. Marble’s article, and deals with a 


this subject for some years. We shall next week give it 
practically entire, and at the same time consider a re- 
cently issued pamphlet upon this subject by Supt. E. P. 
Seaver. 


“ Newness” is so readable that we offer no apology 
for devoting so much space to the article. There is no 
man in this country whose words upon the school issues 
of the day are as universally read and enjoyed as Super- 
intendent Marble’s. There is never any sting in his 
irony, while there is tonic in his style. His occasional 
utterances upon the overtalked themes of the hour are 
always a timely corrective. Few articles have done as 
much good as did his “ Presumption of Brains” two 
years since, and “ Newness ” will be as serviceable. 








ScripNer’s MAGAZINE well says: ‘ We have no right 
to flatter ourselves that there is anything peculiar in the 
quality of the American boy which will enable him to dis- 
pense with that long and patient training in prescribed 
studies which does so much for the German student in the 
secondary stage of his education. If the average pupil in 
this country is bright, enterprising, and inquiring, and is 
ready with a commendable reliance upon his own re- 
sources to skip from branch to branch on the tree of 
learning, and to pluck an incredible variety of the flowers 
of knowledge in a short space of time, we are not so sure 
that he possesses certain other equally desirable qualities. 
These are the staying qualities,—the patience, endurance, 
and steady industry on which scholarship depends.” 








BOSTON EXAMINATIONS. 


In answer to many inquiries regarding the certificating 
of teachers in this city, we give the general facts for a 
single year, 1888. Examinations are held the latter part 
of August each year. There are five grades of certifi- 
cates issued, known as first, second, third, fourth, and 
special grades. There were 67 applicants for the various 
grades, and 49 received certificates. Of the 19 who 
failed, two withdrew as soon as they saw the questions, so 
that 17 of those who tried failed, or 25 per cent. During 
the year following special examinations were given candi- 


-|dates at the request of the committee, and certificates 


granted 7 teachers for evening drawing schools, 31 for the 
kindergarten, and one for cookery. In all, certificates 
were granted to 88 candidates. During the year in which 
88 were certificated, 144 teachers were appointed (on 
probation, as is the custom). The graduates of the city 
normal school are not required to pass any examination. 
The examinations are difficult, but experience counts for 
much and helps one over many deficiencies in technical- 
ities. A person who has the elements of success, and is 
reasonably well trained and equipped, is rarely, if ever, 
rejected, even if not gifted in answering questions with the 


aminations should expect an appointment. 





DR. HIGBEE’S SUCCESSOR. 


Through the death of Dr. Higbee there is placed upon 
Governor Beaver the responsibility of selecting a state 
superintendent of public instruction for Pennsylvania. 
No commonwealth has greater wealth of material out of 
which to make a skillful educational leader, but it is even 
more fortunate in having one ready made. The educa- 
tional interests of a state with more than a million school 
children are not only important, but intricate. For the 
past ten years the whole tendency has been toward har- 
mony and efficiency, through the hearty codperation of the 
eleven normal schools and sixty-six county superintend- 
ents, hundreds of city and borough superintendents, un- 
numbered echool directors, and 25,000 teachers, with the 
office of state department. 

The school interests of no state are in such a satis- 





question in which every reader is interested. We esteem 
ourselves most fortunate in securing it for publication in 
these columns. 


Samvuev B. Caren, of the Boston School Board, in his 
report upon corporal punishment, has treated the question 
in its relation to the schools of this city in a masterly 
manner. It is by far the most important utterance upon 


fore, that the state has in Deputy Henry Houck a man 


| factory condition, considering the amount of money paid 


ithe teachers, and the chief need of the state is the con- 


_tinuance of this harmonious effort and consequent steady 


educational improvement. It is specially fortunate, there- 


who has borne the burden of the work for fifteen years, 
who knows every detail of the office as one always knows 


pen. There is every reason why one who passes the ex- 


the business that has grown up about him, who has been 
among the institutes and normal schools more even than 
Dr. Higbee. He isa man whose geniality, vigor, good sense, 
and skill in public speech make available his knowledge 
of the school work and acquaintance with school men. 








WHERE IS THIS? 


Tue Financier, New York city, says in a recent issue, 
in speaking of the schools: “The prevailing plan is to 
allow the student to commit a mass of matter to memory, 
and on examination day task him with quotations.” This 
may be the case in some special schools, but it is not the 
prevailing method. We do not know more than six 
schools out of the multitudes with which we are ac- 
quainted, where this is true. It is as obsolete in the cities 
with which we are acquainted as the tallow candle. 

The Financier is taking a commendable interest in 
school questions, and is advocating many methods that de- 
serve prompt and friendly attention. Hence our surprise 
that it should bolster up a good cause is so unjustifiable a 
manner. 





ECONOMY OR QUALITY. 


The most out-of-time talk of the day is that which 
makes sophistical economy in school-book making of in- 
finitely more value than quality. Any success in this 
direction must eventually dwarf our institutions and 
enervate our people. What would be the effect upon lit- 
erature if the state should furnish our public and private 
libraries, our homes as well as our schools, with history, 
poetry, fiction, and biography, with an eye simply to 
economy ? 

Quality always degenerates when economy alone is 
sought. Adulteration is the natural result of the demand 
for cheapness. If the public demands cheap school books, 
we shall eventually have something as intellectually 
vicious as the dime novel is morally corrupting. One of 
the grandest features of the public school is the educa- 
tion of the taste of the children from homes that never 
see a respectably bound book or printed paper, by giving 
them books whose literature, art, and beauty would adorn 
the shelves of any professional man. 

America has the finest schoolbooks of the world, simply 
because the demand has been for the best. Our glory 
will soon depart if a few states give out, through political 
influence, a contract to a few men to supply the state 
with school books, and allow them to go into the market 
and buy up books for which the world has no use, except 
for cheapness. The best book is the only economical 
book, especially at a time when the nation needs every 
conceivable element of strength that the school can sup- 
ply. The tendency among the book publishers is strongly 
towards the lowest price for the dest ; may it never be 
the best for the lowest price, a distinction as wide as mid- 
day from midnight. 





FOR 1890. 


Tae JourRNAL or Epucarion starts upon a year 
which promises more of profit and enjoyment to its read- 
ers than any year that has passed. No pains nor expendi- 
ture will be spared in carrying out the plans of the editor. 
The year 1890 will be the most important year in the 
educational history of America for nearly half a century. 
More questions have arisen for immediate settlement than 
have been in the hands of educators for forty years. 
They are questions of administration, of instruction, of 
school management, of school literature, of preparation 
for teaching, of special preparation for high school teach- 
ing, of the supervision of rural schools, of examinations of 
teachers, of the conduct of teachers’ institutes, of the sup- 
ply of textbooks, of the courses of study, of the adoption 
of scientific temperance instruction, of the teaching of 
civics, of the inspiration of patriotism, of the ineorpo- 
ration of the industrial element, of the increase of sal- 
aries, of the h:rmonizing of the labors of superintend- 
ents and teachers, as well as of principals and assist- 
ants; of schoolhouse architecture, school heating, and 
ventilating. 

In anticipation of the year, we have made extensive 





arrangements to give our readers, in the most readable 
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form, the best judgment of all who are in position to 
speak intelligently. 

Readableness wil) be one of the marked features of the 
JourNAL. Absence of prejudice will be a special ele- 
ment in consideration of all living questions. 

Every grade of school work will be presented, because 
every teacher needs to know what is being done in every 
grade. The high school teacher cannot do the best work 
without knowing the quality and quantity of work done, 
as well as that which is left undone, from the kindergar- 
ten upward. The same is true of the teacher in every 
grade. Our schools are fast beeoming a system in such a 
sense that to read exclusively a high school publication, a 
primary publication, a kindergarten paper, a musical 
journal, or any other periodical focused for their special 
work, is to make a weakling of the reader. 

Whatever other paper you read, we propose to make the 
JOURNAL of such a character that you cannot afford to be 
without it. It will be emphatically a first-class paper for 
every teacher in every school in every city and village in 
every state and territory in the Union. 








PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENOE. |} 


Pennsylvania, an empire in itself, is a many sided state. Quak- 
erish in some sections, Dutch in others, Swedish in others, Connec- 
ticutish in others, but thrifty, enterprising, eonservative everywhere. 
It is but 109 years since England received for the last time her annual 
tribute of two beaver skins, as payment for the entire territory of the 
state, which tribute Charles II. exacted of William Penn as the price 
thereof, and was paid regularly for ninety-nine years. 

The father of my father, who is still alive and vigorous, was 
living when that tribute was paid. This is a strange thought as I 
ride through this great state year after year, and month after month, 
and touch here and there her nearly 5,000,000 people, with untold 
wealth, with her million school children and twenty thousand 
teachers. Although it is a quarter of a century since I first ac- 
quainted myself with the state, and have since then visited it so 
often and so variously, I am continually having fresh revelations of 
its vigor and beauty. 

It was a dismal, unseasonable mid-December day that as a 
stranger in a strange land I was whirled along through the glorious 
Susquehanna Valley, the scene of Coleridge and Southey’s famous 
communistic experiment, and deposited in an uninteresting way in 
a town of which I knew little,—Towanda. But despite weather 
and poor wayside breakfast, I had bright anticipations, for I knew 
of Bradford County as one of the best balanced and educationally 
progressive sections of the state, and G. W. Ryan, the county su- 
perintendent, as a man of affairs who has the genius for having 
everything go right, weather or no weather. 

It was not the season for scenic attractions, for which this queen 
among American rivers is famed, but leafless trees, brown turf, 
muddy streets, and clouded skies cannot rob such a location as 
Towanda of its charms. The rivalry of hill and vale, slope and 
crest, precipice and ravine, cascade and river for admiration is keen, 
even in winter. What must it beinsummer? There isa tendency 
to go to the cemetery for its glory, for there are the graves of 
David Wilmot and Julia Kinney Scott,—the former the one man of 
the region who linked his name with history, through the Wilmot 
Proviso, presented in Congress when but thirty-three years of age; 
the latter, one of the earliest women poets, whose songs of the beau- 
ties of the Susquehanna are still the pride of the valley. 

I could but feel a thrill of patriotic ardor as I read upon the 
headstone that brilliant sentence through which David Wilmot 
wove his name into American history: ‘‘ Neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude shall ever exist in any part of said territory, except 
for crime, whereof the party shall first be duly convicted’’ re- 
membering as I did that it was in the year 1846, long before the 
development of anti-slavery sentiment, that he presented it. It 
was with much higher patriotic fervor that I stood before five 
hundred teachers who are daily infusing into the lives of twenty 
thousand children the sentiments that shall make voluntary social 
and industrial slavery and servitude impossible. 

The institute was eminently satisfactory. A feature which we 
have never seen elsewhere was designated as ‘' section work.’’ In 
the midst of each session a recess of forty minutes was taken, and 
the teachers passed to separate rooms, forming five sections,—one 
for primary work, one for high school work, one for the principals, 
and two for the ungraded school teachers. These were left wholly 
to the direction of the teachers. There was a difference in the 
quality of the work done in these departments. In some the work 
was as profitable as any we have ever seen in an institute. The 
teachers asked questions relating to difficulties that had arisen in 
their own work; rome of them were on minor matters, but they 
were honest difficulties, and the answers developed through the ex- 
perience of other teachers were exceedingly helpful. The gen- 
eral meetings gave an opportunity for two addresses at each session, 
and we have rarely seen @ more appreciative or enthusiastic audi- 
ence day after day than this. Mr. Ryan's arrangement for the 
meetings, handling of the sessions, and direction of details com- 
manded admiration, and the spirit of harmony between principals, 
assistants, and ungraded teachers was highly gratifying. 

Leaving Towanda, after delightful associations, we followed the 
winding Susquehanna, which grew more and more beautiful for 


four hours, until we reached Wilkesbarre, the scene of the pleasant- 
est institute work last season. 

Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Luzerne County, bas been trying to 
beat his own record in institute management for a number of years. 
He is personally one of the most skillful and popular institute lect- 
urers in the country, and has probably visited more institutes in the 
last few years than any other superintendent. He masses at his in- 
stitute all the talent he can command, and keeps the work at white 
heat. We spent a day with him this year, and though it is hard to 
think that the work was more successful than last year, indications 
all pointed to an advance. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Secure a beautiful calendar for your schoolroom. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, has a strong, healthy article on 
** School Vacations’’ in the December Atlantic. 

Rev. Howard B, Grose, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected as 
successor to Pres. Edward Olsen, of the South Dakota University. 


The Boston high schools,—ten in number,—graduated 536 stu- 
dents, and refused diplomas to 14 of the 550 applicants. The gram- 
mar schools graduated 2,182, and refused diplomas to 12 applicants. 

Edward P. Sherburne’s election as sub-master in the Lowell 
district brings into Boston one of the ablest suburban grammar 
masters. 

New York State Supt. A. S. Draper and Deputy C. R. Skinner 
were the recipients of beautiful presents from their associates at the 
State House, upon Christmas eve. 

James A. Beatley, junior master in the English High School, 
Boston, has had his salary increased as an act of justice, and as a 
compliment to his eminent success. 

The Bridgewater (Mass. ) State Normal School was the victim of 
a cyclone last week, losing both the iron chimneys of the steam 
heating apparatus, and a week’s vacation was the result. 


Henry R. Sanford, of Syracuse, senior institute conductor of the 
State of New York, has been doing heroic service this year. He is 
one of the men whose efficiency is increased with years and ex- 
perience. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., on the basis of 6 to 21 as the legal school 
age, has the largest percentage of school attendance of any city in 
the South. Superintendent Wyatt has made a careful study of 
the statistics of the cities of the country and is convinced that few 
having a scholastic population as large orlarger, annually enroll so 
large a percentage in their public schools. 

James K. Wilson, of San Francisco, who was for twenty-five 
years a teacher in that city and has been for a year and a half 
cashier of the People’s Home Savings Bank, has been elected 
president of the Sather National Bank, one of the oldest and most 
reliable banking institutions of that city, at a salary which would 
turn the heads of most men who have spent twenty-five years on 
a teacher's salary. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, of California, says it is absolutely cruel 
to give a young man or woman who must depend upon their own 
exertions for a livelihood a classical education, pure and simple. 
She says there is scarcely a week that Mr. Stanford is not asked to 
give employment to graduates of Yale and Harvard, that he has 
six of them as car conductors on the Market street line now. It 
would be interesting to know the history of graduates of Harvard 
or Yale who are running street cars. There is something lacking 
other than manual training, we suspect. 

Sylvester Brown’s unanimous election as master of the Martin 
School to succeed Charles W. Hill, transferred to the Hillside, is a 
high compliment to a sub-master who has devoted himself to his 
profession with rare ardor. Perhaps no other sub-master has had 
such varied experience as he. He succeeded Col. F. W. Parker 
as superintendent of schools in Quincy, and has been for a number 
of years chairman of the school board in that town. He has been 
a prominent factor in the success of the Prince School, under E. 
Bentley Young’s mastership. These things conspired to give him 
his present promotion. 

The Maritime Exhibition, now open at Mechanics, Hall, Boston, 
is as educational as it interesting. All articles employed in the 
world’s commerce have been brought together; the lighthouse sys- 
tem and life-saving service are shown; there are numerous boats 
and rigged vessels; and then a variety of exquisite shells, many of 
which are wrought into things of use and beauty. Over all, the 
national colors mingle with Christmas decorations. The art gallery 
is rich in marine paintings. A mournful but special attraction is a 
collection of drawings that belonged to the ill-fated Jeannette, be- 
side the picture, by Oporti, of the finding of Captain DeLong and 
his companions, who perished in the frozen Lena delta. The exhi- 
bition will continue until Jan. 5. 

Harrison Hume, Esq., the New England manager of the pub- 
lishing house ef Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., of New York, as the 
commander of the Gettysburg Post, 91, G. A. R., of Boston, has 
had the honor of presenting in the name of the Post an elegant 
American flag to the English High School. Francis A. Water- 
house, the principal, has accepted it in the name of the school 
through a graceful letter, and now the hundreds of boys are every- 
where sounding the praises of the donor, while arrangements are 
being made for a grand public reception of the flag, under the 
auspices of the high school committee, on which occasion Mr. 
Hume, one of Boston’s gifted public speakers, will inevitably be 
the hero of the hour. The interesting side of all this is the fact 
that eighteen months since he made a vigorous but unsuccessful 
contest for the retention of Swinton’s History in this same school. 





Times change and some things come to those who can wait. 


The following telegrams created much interest at the recent 
meeting of the Maine Teachers’ Association : 

TorexA, Kan., Dee. 26. 
To Geo. C. Purington, State Teachers’ Association, Bangor : 
Twelve hundred teachers send greetings, and say that saloons 


driven from Kansas ten years ago ean never 1 eturn. 
G. W. WILKINSON, President, K. 8. T. A. 


G. W. Wilkinson, Topeka, Kans: 
Two hundred Maine teachers, nine-tenths of whom never even 
saw the outside of a saloon, return greeting. You will pardon a 
state pride if we say that our motto in temperance for forty years 
has been ‘‘ Dirigo.’”’” Weare with you. 

Gro. C. PURINGTON. 
The Academic Principals of New York State held their fifth 
annual holiday conference at Syracuse this season. It was a very 
large and highly important meeting. A committee consisting of 
Albert B. Watkins, of the State Board o* Regents, Prof. H. S. 
White, of Cornell, and Principal H. M. Lovell, of the Elmira Nor- 
mal Academy, have corresponded with the colleges and academies 
of the state, and recommend the issue of a new diploma which 
will imply a course of study suitable to fit students for the scientific 
department of the colleges and universities. Supt. A. S. Draper 
did some of the best talking on the training of teachers that has been 
heard for many years. The following officers were elected for next 
year: President—F. J. Cheney, of Kingston. Vice-Prestdent— 
Charles Richards, of Oswego. Secretary—E. R. Payson, of Bing- 
hampton. Hxrecutive Committee—George A. Bacon, of Syracuse; 
W. K. Wickes, of Syracuse ; George W. Pye, of Geneva. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 





— A little year had not gone by 
Since he and she were wed, 
But angry words were coming fast, 
And trouble seemed to spread. 


And then, ‘‘What do you take me for ?”’ 
She cried in accents terse, 

** You ought to know, my dear,’’ said he, 
**For better or for worse.” 


— Edith—‘‘ Why do you look so haggard, dear ? ”’ 

Maud—‘‘ I’ve just been reading She.”’ 

— A scratch race,—Cats. 

— Johnnie says his mother’s slipper always leaves a good im- 
pression behind. 

_— It isn’t every man who gets his dessert when he gets his 

rise. 

— An exchange records the fact that its editor recently shot sev- 
enty hares. We venture to ask the sportsman if it was not a wig 
which he was shooting at ? 








THIS AND THAT. 





— On the road of life one milestone more ! 
In the book of life one leaf turned o’er ! 
Like a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and the evil men have done,— 
Naught can to-day restore ! 
—Longfellow, 


— R. D. Blackmore, the novelist, is better known at his home as 
a market gardener. 

— Stanley’s expedition has cost nearly $200,000, exclusive of the 
salary paid to him. 

— Balzac was but fifty years of age when he died. 
have written twenty-seven novels. 

— The novelists, Charles Reade and Victor Hugo, preferred 
immense sheets of paper and the coarsest of pens. 

— The first of the sculptures to be executed for the Pantheon 
will be the monuments to Mirabeau and Victor Hugo. 

— A teacher asked her pupils how they could prove that we were 
made of dust, and an eleven-year old replied: ‘‘ We turn back to 
dust when we die.”’ 

— A gravestone now marks the place where the remains of Mr. 

Bright were buried in the Friend’s graveyard, at Rochdale. The 
lettering upon this is, ‘‘ John Bright, died March 27, 1889. Age, 
seventy-seven years.’’ 
— A German expedition, under Dr. Henson, will explore the 
sub-marine fauna and flora of the ocean. The first craising-ground 
will be the eastern coast of Greenland. The Emperor of Germany 
haa given 30,000 marks toward the expense. 

— The first statue erected in this country to a workingman will 
soon be unveiled in Sacramento. This is in honor of E. J. Stevens, 
late master mechanic of the Southern Pacific, who was for years in 
charge of the immense workshops in Sacramento. 

— Professor Hardy, of Dartmouth College, better known, per- 

haps, in Boston circles as the author of But Yet a Woman and 
Passe Rose, owns a very beautiful setter,—‘‘ Dan,’’—which is a 
great pet. He says he prefers a dog because, unlike other animals, 
it chooses the companionship of man to that of its own species. 
— Miss Marietta Holley (‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’’), America’s 
woman humorist, declares Sweet Cicely her favorite work. In her 
sanctum she has a beautiful head upon the wall, which she says fits 
her ideal of this character,—sadness, sweetness, and strength com- 
bined. 

— Walt Whitman is described as the most picturesque figure in 
American literature. His gray suit of homespun, always exquisitely 
clean, with all its homeliaess, his turndown collar, exposing his 
throat, and his large sombrero make his tall figare, massive 
shoulders, and face surrounded with its white halo of hair and 


He is said to 





beard, more striking than ever. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CRITIC AT LARGE. 


I am pleased to find that Miss Doerner has not considered my 
criticism of her first article on ‘‘ Decimals by Decimals”’ as un- 
worthy of notice, Indeed, I am inclined to think that our per- 
sonal views about the nature and use of arithmetical rules are not 
greatly at variance. Let me say, once for all, that I am no advo- 
cate of the necessity or utility of trying to impart a knowledge of 
first principles by requiring pupils to memorize rules before the 
principles have been objectively taught or learned. 

I would always impress principles, objectively at first if possible, 
or by appropriate illustrations, upon the young minds so as to be 
sure that they have correct perceptions; then I would give them 
the word signs for each and every perception in its proper order, #0 
as to aid the pupil in recollecting those principles and perceptions. 
Rules, of course, would be worse than useless in such work. But 
rules may be of use in enabling pupils to call up principles which 
have been properly taught. Rules are only linguistic descriptions 
of processes which have been already taught, for arriving at some 
desired result. But when a process is properly taught and learned, 
there is no need of a verbal rule except to aid the memory,—when 
the process is partially or wholly forgotten, or to help naturally an- 
retentive memories, like those of the ‘‘ forty-nine out of every 
fifty.’”’ 

I do not suppose there would be any special necessity for teach- 
ing our youth the ten commandments if all children were properly, 
practically trained at home and in school to love God, and their 
neighbor as themselves; yet every good man and woman believes 
that it is a very good practice to teach every child these divine rules 
of life. 

I see that Miss Doerner, in article No, 4, reiterates some of her 
somewhat loose statements about teaching numbers. She says, 
** In dealing with concrete numbers, the thinking out of a problem 
must always precede its workingout.’’ Also, she says, ‘‘ The mind 
will find its own way, and fashion its own form’’; also, that 
‘* After knowing exactly what is required, he [the child] would set 
about finding a way of his own out of the difficulty.’’ And further, 
** Give the child no rules whatever.’’ How can the pupil ‘* think 
out a problem” before he has learned the language of the problem 
and of numbers ? 

No one can think unless he has something to think about. He 
must have ideas, and a language in which to clothe them. Then, 


again, if he knows exactly what is required in the solution of a 
problem, he has a rule in his mind, whether he has memorized it or 
not, by which he may proceed to solve the problem. Nobody con- 
tends for rules to work out problems, except this: ‘‘ Be sure to un- 
derstand the language of the problem.’”’ There must be rules or 
formulated principles in every mind before a problem can be 
solved. 

Suppose the pupil of Miss Doerner’s ‘‘ideal teacher’? were re- 
quired to find the number of pints in a milk-pail of given dimen- 
sions,—could he think out his own rule ? Can Mias Doerner herself 
give the required answer without using a rule? Suppose, again, 
the pupil were required to find the trne discount on a note at bank, 
due 60 days hence, at any given per cent.,—could he fiud his own 
way out of the difficulty without having learned some rule ? 

But let us first teach the principles of numbers correctly, and 
then be sure that the pupil understands the language which repre- 
sents those principles, and then tell the pupil to think out his own 
processes of solution. Z, RICHARDS, 





WHO ? 


1. What celebrated philosopher was patronized by the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Garmany, and the Czar of Russia ? 

2. Who is the best known of English animal painters ? 

3. What living novelist has made a special study of Tennessee 
mountain life ? 

4. Who is the best known of French animal painters ? 

5. Who was the founder of savings banks ? 

6. What great explorer was a physician by profession ? 

7. Who was the first professed man of letters that became Prime 
Minister ? 

8. Who may be called the historian of opiam eating ? 

9. Which United States President took the oath of office on 
Sunday ? 

10. Who is our greatest essayist ? 

11. What living novelist has made a special study of Creole life ? 

12. Who is the best known American evangelist ? 

13. What celebrated author made a tour of Europe on foot ? 

14, What two poets are well known as sculptors ? 


-_—————— 


A MATHEMATICAL FACT WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Any number which produces a decimal fraction in the quotient 
from being divided by 11, will give as such fraction a repetend in 
every case, thus always producing a quotient which will require 
the +- sign after it. A. B. CusHrne, 


—_—_—>— 


“THE WORLD DO MOVE.” 


The Boston Transcript, that transcribes the largest amount of 
social, literary, and scholastic life, past and present, into its daily 
issue, has this remarkable transcription : 

A very curious protest was recently discovered among the ar- 
chives of the Nuremburg Railway Company at Furth. It was 
drawn up by the Royal College of Bavarian Doctors in 1835, and 
contains the following passage, pointing out the danger of the new 
system of travel: ‘‘ Travel in cars drawn by a locomotive ought to 
be forbidden in the interest of public health. The rapid movement 


cannot fail to produce among the passengers the mental affection 
known as delirium furiosum. Even if travelers are willing to incur 


PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS. 


What was the first cause of strife between them? This is one 
in the JOURNAL. 
Let us give the account of the matter as narrated in the Latin 
abridgement of Roman history, that we find in some rudimentary 
Latin books : ¥ 
Sexto decimo anno post reges exactos, populus Roms seditionem 
fecit, questus quod tributis et militia a senatu exhauriretur. 
Magna pars plebis urbem reliquit, et in montem trans Anienem 
amnem secessit. Tum patres turbati Menenium Agrippam miserunt 
ad plebem, qui eam senatui conciliaret. Hie iis inter alia fabulam 
narravit de ventre et membris humani corporis; qua populus com- 
motus est, ut in urbem rediret. Tum primum tribuni plebis cre- 
ati sunt, qui plebem adversum nobilitatis superbiam defenderent. 
After translating this it will be advisable to read thoroughly 
Shakespeare’s play entitled ‘‘ Coriolanus,’’ where in different scenes 
the causes of the strife, the celebrated fable alluded to in the 
foregoing Latin quotation, and some of the results of the contest 
are vividly portrayed. R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


ee 


CIOUS AND CEOUS. 


A query appeared in the JOURNAL, some time since, concerning 
words ending in cious and ceous. It was one of the most unsatis- 
factory questions that has come to us,—one we were not able to an- 
swer off-hand ; and we are not altogether satisfied with the answer 
now given. From this list it will be seen that there are few words 
that end in ceous, and these are usually scientific terms. There are 
other conclusions which might be drawn, but they are not suffi- 
ciently reliable to make them satisfactory. 


of the questions in the Yale examination papers recently published 


Latin adj. Latin ad). 
Voracious, vorax-acis. Cretaceous, creta, cretaceus. 
Tenacious, tenax-acis. Cetaceous. 
Pagnacious, pugnax~acis, Foliaceoas, folium, foliaceus. 
Mendacious, mendax-~acis. Saponaceous, sapo-onis, 
Loquacious, loquax—acis. Crustaceous, crusta-x. 
Rapacious, rapax—acis. Herbaceous, herba-x. 
Capacious, capax—acis. Farinaceous, farina-x. 
Pertinacious, pertinax-acis, | Membranaceous, membrana-2. 
Veracious, verax—acis. 
Audacious, audax~acis. 
Atrocious, atrox—acis. 
Precocious, precox-acis. 
Suspicious, suspicio—onis. 

——_~— 


ANCIENT DEFINITIONS. 


There is an old dictionary on my desk in which some of the 
JOURNAL readers may be interested. It was printed in Dublin, in 
1753, has, of course, the long s, and is g very quaint affair through- 
out. Some of the definitions are so curious I will give them : 

Physician: One who studies nature, in order to help the mala- 
dies and misfortunes that frequently afflict mankind, whether they 
proceed from external or internal causes. 
Custard: A pleasant food eomposed of milk, eggs, honey, and 
flower. 
Alrohol or alcool: In the Chymist's Language, is the pure or re- 
fined substance of anything separated from the more gross part; but 
particularly some fine powders or highly rectified spirit. 

Lard: The fat of a hog’s belly, thoroughly clarified and run into 
bladders to cut out into slices to fry with. 

Forage: A tax or duty called hearth money, chimney money, 
or fire money, being a certain sum levied upon every house accord- 


ing to the number of fires or chimneys that are in it. 

Flower: In Grain, or Fruit, is that which precedes the corn, 
produce, or feed. 

Cheese: A consistence made of milk, duly manufactured, which 
is eaten all over England and many other countries. 

Orange: A fine pron fruit, with a strong or deep yellow rind 
or coat, of which there are two sorts, the one called China oranges, 
which are of a very sweet and luscious taste; the other called 
Sevil oranges, of a pleasant acidity, and ehiefly used for sauce or 
to make a compound liquor called punch. 

California and Florida were not exporting oranges, evidently, 


when these definitions were compounded. MASSACHUSETTS, 


_—e— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “M. E. W.” 


: Miss Marietta Holley’s home is in Adams, 
N.Y. 3 


Ss. 


— What is the significance of the commercial names of the vari- 
ous coals ? RALPH W, 





— I wish to ask through “ Queries’’ when the great seal of the 
United States was adopted, and what it shows ? ww. a Go 


— Please tell through ‘‘ Notes and Queries’? what author said 
he awoke one morning and found himself famous ? S. S. M, 


— To *G. P, W.”: Ibsen, the name of the Norwegian play- 

wright, is pronounced Yébsen. ‘ 
H. M. E., Gorham (Me.) Normal School. 

— I am unable to find the mottoes of all the United 

it true that each has a motto ? "3B. B, a +5 


Several of the United States are without mottoes, In an early 
issue of the JOURNAL we will give the mottoes for the different 
states. —[Ep. 


— To ‘‘S. M.”’: The lines you quote are from an “ Essay on 
Poetry,” by John Sheffield, Dake of Buckinghamshire (1649- 





this risk, the government should at least protect the public. A 
single glance at a locomotive passing rapidly is sufficient to cause | 
the same cerebral derangement ; consequently it is absolutely neces. | 
sary to build a fence ten feet in height on each side of the railway.’’ 


1720), who was a member of the privy council of James IL, and 
afterwards a member of the council ef William and Mary. It is 
from him that the royal palace of England takes its name. 


— To “J. C. Asher’’?: The Battle of the Golden Spurs wa, 
fought under the walls of Courtrai in 1312, between 20,000 Flem- 
ings under the Comte de Namur, and the French under the Comte 
@’Artois. The latter were defeated, their leader slain, and 7() 
gilt spurs,—ornaments worn only by the French nobility,—wer, 
gathered on the battle-field, and hung up in the church of the con. 
vent of Groenignen, since destroyed. MONTPELIER, 





— To “G. C. Oliver ’’: Tartuffe is a name invented by Molitre, 
the French author and dramatist, who makes it serve in a travesty, 
the purpose of showing up insincerity and mendacity. From thig 
the word has become a synonym for petty hypocrisies. Paul Man- 
tegazza borrows it appropriately in the title of the book you men- 
tion, The Tartuffian Age, which is an exposition of false pretentions 
of all sorts. Translated by Nettleton and Ventura, and published 
by Lee and Shepard, Boston. CRANDALL DEAN, 








FACTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Ttaly has a debt of $4,362,800,000, the largest of any nation in 


the civilized world. 
A carat of gold received its name from the carat-seed of the 
Abyssinian coral flower. 


According to the U. S. Coast Survey reports, the polar axis is 
26 miles shorter than the equatorial axis. 


A late report shows eighty-five electric railways, completed or in 
course of construction, in the United States. 


Of tree species there are over six hundred kinds listed by the 
census report for the United States alone,—three times the number 
existing in Central Europe. 


A wonderful machine is one that cuts ten million match-sticks a 
day. They are arranged over a vat and have the heads put on at 
the rate of eight thousand per day by one man. 


A monk named Rivalto mentions, in a sermon preached in Flor- 
ence in 1305, that spectacles had then been known about twenty 
years. This would place the invention about the year 1285, 


In a library in Paris, the largest in the world, is a Chinese chart 
of the heavens made about 600 years before Christ. In this chart 
1,460 stars are found to be correctly inserted, as corroborated by 
the scientists of the present day. 


It used to be the custom of many of the potentates of Europe to 
have personal guards com of Swiss soldiers, as they were con- 
sidered more honest and trustworthy than any others. The Pope’s 
guards at the Vatican are now Italians, but retain the name of 
Swiss Guards, along with a curious uniform designed by Michael 
Angelo not long after the discovery of America. 


Mr. Eiffel says he took the idea of the Tower from a suggestion 
made in the Scientific American in 1874, by David Reeves, of the 
Phenix Bridge Company, Philadelphia. For the American Cen- 
tennial Mr. Reeves suggested as a feature a circular tower, 1,000 
feet h gh, 150 feet in diameter at the base, ‘‘ composed of 20 in- 
clined 11 inch wrought-iron Phenix columns, united at intervals of 
30 feet by horizontal struts. Mr. Eiffel had the courage to under- 
take the plan, which has added to his fame and fortune. 


SUICIDES IN A MILLION INHABITANTS, 


Married men with children, 205 Total, - - - 2,750 
‘* women ‘“ si 45 Men, - - 2,205 
‘© men without ‘ 470 Women, - - 545 
‘* women “ “ 158 Parents, ° 880 

Widowers with children, 526 Childless, - - 1,870 

Widows “ _ 104 Married, - 878 

Widowers without ‘‘ 1,004 Widows and 

Widows = - 238 widowers - 1,972 








FROM ACROSS THE WATER. 


SLATING FLurp,— An Austrian educational journal contains 
this recipe : 20 parts of copal resin, 100 parts shellac, 50 parts gum 
sandarac, 3 parts Venetian turpentine are to be dissolved in 40 parts 
alcohol and 40 parts ether. Then add to this mixture 15 parts 


lampblack, 5 parts ultramarine, 100 partsemery. Paint the boards 
with this mixture, ignite this wet coat, lay on a second which may 
be allowed to dry; then polish and wash it; it is the best black- 
board paint yet found. 


DINTER AS INSPECTOR,—When Dinter, the famous Prussian 
school inspector, was convinced that a teacher was unfit for the 
place he occupied, he insisted upon his removal. Once he wrote 
to the authorities, who seemed to hesitate to follow his advice: ‘It 
would be cruel for the Royal School Commission to command the 
people at to get their boots and shoes made by Inspector 
Dinter, for he cannot make boots; he would make a botch of it in 
the attempt ; but he is placed there as village shoemaker, you’ ve 
got to pay for him, hence let him make your boots and shoes. Yet, 
it 1s ten times more cruel to say to them, ‘ You must send your chil- 
dren to a teacher of whom you know that he will spoil them.’ ”’ 





PER CENT. MARKING IN Prussta.—Not the pupils but the 
teachers are marked on the scale of 100 in Prussia, and thus it is 
done. An examination in arithmetic, for instance, is given to the 


school : 1800 problems in mental are solved am 
I 00 pi ong them 278 are 
missed, this gives 903; per cent. for teacher r Wty teacher B’s 


class 225 were missed, hence 9614 per cent. for him. The teachers 


don’t like this modus operandi, 


Waar A Penny Drip. — The Pestalozzi Society in Elberfeld, 
some time ago, found a surplus of one penny (14 of a cent.) in its 
treasury. No one claimed it. The president of the society handed 
it to the treasurer and asked him to open an account for a club- 
house, to be erected when that ground capital of one penny had in- 
creased sufficiently. Strange to say the idea was hailed with de- 





Jas. J. H. H., Kinsman, 0. 





'Taise money for a home 


light, and the increase of that capital is phenomenal. hers 
of that city went wild over tho ie ob Guieed aaa point to 
of their own, 9 clubhouse for teachers, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Owing to the variety in the size and nti « 
al da daiuatiocel tub oodn teeter eS 
co.ton of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 








Tue Picturesque GroGRAPHICAL READERS. 
F. King, author of ‘‘ Methods and Aids in 
Vol. L, At Home and at School. 
74 x5, 226 pp. 

It was an axiom of A. Bronson Alcott, when he was teaching his 
famous school in Boston, that every book read should be an event 
to a child, and all his plans of teaching kept steadily in view the 
object of making books live, breathe, and speak. In these days, a 
half century after Mr. Alcott’s experiment, when the best minds 
are devoted to the making of books for children, it would seem that 
every child’s life is full with events such as Mr. Alcott desired. 
The reading of the book which Professor King has made will surely 
be an event toachild. In this book Professor King has made good 
his precepts so elaborately laid down in his Methods and Aids in 
Geography, in which he plead for entertaining information in the 
teaching of geography, and gave a bewildering array of aids and 
appliances and suggestions to that end. In this Reader he has em- 
bodied his suggestion and methods, and he has given us a book 
which, while designed primarily for the lower grades of a grammar 
school, will entertain and instruct children of any grade. It is not 
a Reader full of fanciful conceits and ornate with splendid diction, 
with the shell of the study gilded into attractiveness, but it is full 
of important and necessary fact, and told in a manner at once simple 
and entertaining. It is strikingly and fully illustrated, there bein 
more than 120 cuts in the book, many of which are full-page, an 
all have the rare charm of faithfally illustrating the subject-matter 
in the text. To teachers this Reader will be a valuable adjunct in 
the teaching of geography, and every child will find, through the 
reading of this book, a new interest in the more extensive study of 
the science of geography. 


By Chas. 
Geography,”’ etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Martin Van Buren: 
CAREER. By George Bancroft. New York: Harper & Bros. 
339 pp., 8} x 6. 
Many years ago, while the subject of this biography was still a 

prominent figure on the nation’s stage, the eminent historian wrote 

by request, from abundant materials furnished, a concise record of 
the events in the life of ex-President Van Buren, who upon exami- 
nation of the prepared manuscript pronounced the history of facts 
relating to himself entirely authentic. Party divisions at that time 
being at high tide, it was deemed expedient to defer the publication 
of the work to times more favorable to a fairness of judgment on 

Mr. Van Buren’s character and career. 
That season having doubtless arrived, the work is brought out, 

after revision, but, as the author in his preface states, with no 
change that could affect the original approval of it as thoroughly 
correct. It will likewise be found interesting and valuable as a 
national study ; while viewed from a social standpoint, many read- 
ers will probably close the volume, as we have done, with a convic- 
tion that the people are fighting over again the conflict between the 
assumptions of the few and the rights of the masses, in which it is 
claimed that this statesman of unblemished private life and keen 
political sagacity was found steadily contending for human liberty 
and equality. 

A History or THe Strate Normat Scuoor or Kan 
SAS FOR THE First TWENTY-FivE YEARS. Emporia, 
Kan. 85 pp., 9x5. 

It was a happy idea, and one in the interests of higher education 
generally, to follow the quarter-centennial commencement by the 
publication of this volume, thus putting into form for preservation 
the material that constitutes the early normal school record of the 
growing commonwealth of Kansas. ll the matter is carefully 
tabulated and most effectively presented, doing credit to all those 
who have united in its preparation. The book will serve ably as a 
memorial, and for reference; it has in it the spirit of educational 
stimulation ; between the lines, no less than in them, can be read 
the sympathies and labors and sacrifices of as noble men and women 
as any who have ever consecrated themselves to the cause of human 
progress. Views of school buildings and etched portraits in goodly 
numbers enrich the pages. 

Tue Srory or A Userut Lire. Edwin J. Gerry, 
1820-1885. A Memoir by his Daughter, S. Fannie Gerry 
Wilder. Boston: Published by the Author. 150 pp., 94¢x6. 
Price, $1.50. 

A well prepared record of the early life and entrance upon the 
ministry of the subject, of his work among the poor in connection 
with the New York Children’s Aid Society, and of his final term of 
labor, covering a quarter of a century, at the ‘‘ North End’’ of 
Boston, as pastor of the Hanover St. Chapel. The word “‘ story’’ 
in the title, is appropriate; the book is more fascinating than any 
romance, because of the human element that like a giant’s heart 
throbs in every page. It is a striking example of a man makin 
opportunities for doing good to those in need. The book is adapted 
to old and young. It contains a portrait of Mr. Gerry, and intro- 
ductory pages by Rev. H. W. Foote and Hon. H. Jewell. Orders 
should be addressed to Mrs, S, F. G. Wilder, 157 Crescent Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Tue Diary or Parr Hons, 1828-1851. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Bayard Tuckerman. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. In two volumes. 800 pp., 9x6. Price, $7.50. 


These volumes are many sided, and from any one of the different 
points of view are richly worthy of publication. Philip Hone was 
undoubtedly an American of mark, and one of nature’s noblemen. 
With only a common school education received in New York, the 
city ofShis birth in 1780, the lad of seventeen began his mercantile 
career as clerk to an elder brother, where his ability and fidelity 
raised him to a partnership two years later. The firm became ex- 
tremely prosperous, and bore an honored name throughout the United 
States. At forty he had accumulated a large fortune. With no 
love of money for money’s sake, with a sincere desire to improve 
himself and be usefal to others, he retired from business and made 
@ journey to foreign lands. 


ro THE Enp or His Pvustio| inf 


command of it. 
glish notes, and a complete vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. 


of the New England Conservatory, 
Wellesley College School of Music, has placed the musical world 
under obligations by 
present issue, Silver, 
and artistic production, its pages filled with interesting and im- 
portant facts concerning the history of music in this country and 
those who have become eminent in the profession. see ee 
further enriched by choice appropriate selections from i 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
most slogant residences ia hie native clty, and entered aponacareee| 3 
of social and public spirited activity. e most able and influential 


men in New York, with men from other states, such as Webster, 
Clay, and Harrison Gray Otis, also foreigners of note, such as 
Lord Morpeth, Fanny Kemble, Captain Marryat Galt, and Dickens, 
were his constant guests. As his children grew up, his house 
became a resort for all that is best in youthful society. 
He was elected on the board of Aldermen; later he became 
mayor. He was a member of Trinity Church V His con- 
nections with philanthropic institutions were almost innumerable, 
and his service on their behalf altogether inestimable. In each 
case he worked with the same assiduity that he had done to make 
his private business a success. During the prolonged period of 
commercial depression that marked J ’s administration, Mr. 
Hone suffered reverses which necessitated a return to business, and 
he accepted the presidency of the American Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Asa merchant of intelligence and integrity, an enlightened 
philanthropist, a social leader, an assiduous reader of serious 
a on em ras for ee Pin dns arts was well pape paren 
is abundant records in the form of a diary present a study of para- 
mount value. The Mercantile Library Association, of which Mr. 
Hone was the founder, ordered a bust of him, which was begun by 
Clevenger and finished by Powers. These volumes are for sale by 
DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co., Boston. 


Estuer’s Fortune. By Lacy C. Lillie. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. Illustrated. 408 pp., 8x5. 
Mrs. Lillie’s new story for girls fully equals Nan, or any one of 

its predecessors, which have been read and re-read with enthusiasm. 

More of the ethics of living is rarely found within the compass of 

a volume. While so eminently practical, it is the farthest possible 

from ignoring the sentiment and fancies common to civilized girl- 

hood; in fact, it may be through this very ind mee that the 
author, who is likewise an ardent teacher, has gained so firm a hold 
upon the affections of the class for whom she works. ‘‘ Esther’’ 
herself tells the story of her fortunes and misfortunes, though the 
last are first and the first last. Her residence on the continent of 

Europe, while pursuing musical studies, gives abundant opportunity 

for portraying foreign social life, thus conveying much desirable 
ormation. The characters are quite numerous, but being ‘‘ per- 

sonally conducted,’’ they arrive at Finis very satisfaetorily. 


Portraits OF Frrenps. By John Campbell Shairp, 
Author of ‘‘ Culture and Religion.’’ Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 212 pp., 744x5. Price, $1.25. 
Educated at the Edinburgh Academy and University of Glasgow, 
for eleven years a master at Rugby, professor of Latin in the Col- 
lege of St. Salvator and St. , and professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford, the ability of this eminent Scotchman for 
making pen portraits of bis contemporaries equalled his opportu- 
nity. Among those so finely and graphically portrayed will be 
found Thomas Erskine, Norman eod, and Arthur Hugh 
Clough. The late author certainly possessed extraordinary discern- 
ment of character. An attractive sketch of Principal Shairp by 
William Young Sellars, and an etched portrait, add to the value of 
the book. —_ 

AMERICAN LiTreRATURE. By Albert H. Smyth. Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge and Brothers. 304 pp., 74x5. Price, 90c. 
This is distinctively a classroom literature. The author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting in a style adapted to the classroom a text- 
book on our literature which retains all the scholarly characteris- 
tics and literary effect of the great works of Scherr, Nichol, 
Tyler, and Richardson. The American literature which appeared 
prior to 1765 is not considered ; in its place appears a study of the 
history and biography of those years. It comes down to our own 
day, and treats not only of the classic writers, but of all those who 
are serving their day and generation in such a way as to command 
public interest. The view of biography has in it a flush of life too 
often lacking in such worka. The author has the rare merit of 
knowing American life as well as letters, and of appreciating phi- 
losophy as well“as literature. The book presents the results of 
wide reading and clear thinking, and yet the author has apparently 
forgotten himself entirely, and in book-making focuses his thought 
upon the pupils whom he would instruct. 

Every-pAy Brocrapny. By Amelia J. Calver. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. 378 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

The author has made this volume a collection of brief biographies, 
arranged for every day in the year, designing it for teachers, stu- 
dents, Chautauquans, and home circles. It is a birthday book on a 
different plan from any with which the reading public is familiar. 
Would you know what persons who have attained eminence were 
born on a given day, you have only to turn to a designated page. 
The index is very full, and has both an alphabetical and an ana- 
lytical division. In the latter the characters are distributed under 
headings indicative of their several pursuits or departments of 
special prominence. A useful book in many respects, and one the 
bare announcement of which will determine many persons to become 
its possessor. 

In the Leisure Hour Series of Henry Holt & Company, 
is published an attractive story entitled Mrs. Fenton, written by W. 
E. Norris, the popular author of ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ ‘‘ Miss Shafto,’’ 
ete. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 


GerMAaN Poetry FOR BrGryneRs is the title of the 
latest issue in the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series,’’ Oxford. It is a 
graduated collection of easy poems for repetition from modern Ger- 
man writers. They are well arranged to form a course of early 
practice in reading the language with a view to gaining a speaking 
This valuable handbook is ably edited, with En- 


In flexible covers, 50 cents. 


For the third successive year Prof. Frank E. Morse, 
Boston Conservatory, and 


reparing a ‘‘ Musicians’ Calendar.’’ The 
Burdett, & Co., publishers, is a handsome 





as — 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Modern Language Association of America met in Sever Hall, 
at Harvard College, Cambridge, Thuteday evening, Dec. 26, for its 
seventh annual meeting, delegates being present from many of the 
American colleges. The Association has for its object the cultiva~ 
tion of the higher study of the modern languages, and its sessions 
are attended by some of the foremost teachers and scholars of the 


country. 

The president, James Russell Lowell, opened the meeting by in- 
troducing President Elliot, who made a short address of welcome, 
in which he outlined the advances made in the study of modern 
languages since the beginning in 1816, when the first professorship 
in this line was established at Harvard. 

James Russell Lowell then delivered his address as president. 
He said: The last time I spoke before a university audience was at 
the 250th anniversary of a college founded to protect the learning 
of the country through the study of three dead es,— Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. At that time men believed that nothing not 
taught in the study of a dead language could be worthy of life. In 
the latter part of the last century a stray Frenchman was caught 
now and then, and gave some slight instruction in his tongue, and 
when at last the college took up the study of the modern langasges, 
it was with an eye to commerce rather than to learning. It indi- 
cates the progress that has since taken place that I address a body 
whose object is the higher study of languages then neglected. For 
centuries all who desired to write in their own tongue were placed 
under the ban, and putting their pencils in Latin as an infallible 
pickle, they often forgot that important ingredient,—salt. It is 
not the language, but what the man makes that language say, that 
preserves his name. With the advent of Montaigne, Rabelais, and 
Cervantes, modern yy asserted their right to live, and since 
that time their growth been unrestrained. I will not say that 
knowing another language makes one another man in addition to 
the man he is already; but I will say that to know the literature of 
a language enlarges the mind and expands the judicial faculties. 
In , teachers know there is not only a best way, but an 
only way. e literal translation is the bird in the hand. There 
is something else, something elusive and attractive, the spirit of the 
author, the bird in the bush. As an aid to mental growth, the 
study of a modern language, if pursued with exactness, is as much 
an aid to mental growth as the study of Homer. Form and soul, 
as well as style, are found in modern literature. The study of lit- 
erature has other ends than the development of one’s power of ex- 
pression,—happiness is one; and if it is wrong to be happier over 
a modern than an ancient author, yet it is perilously sweet. I have 
drank at other fountains than those of the ancients and have been 
satisfied. The day will come when all greater writers will be 
classed together, irrespective of the age they lived in. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, President Elliot gave an 
informal reception to the delegates at his house. 





Seconp Day.—FRIDAY. 


The Association held two sessions Friday, which were well 
attended. The meetings were presided over by Prof. Calvin 


Thomas, in the place of President Lowell. The Hasty Pudding 
Club of Harvard, and the St. a Club of Boston, have ten- 
dered the privilege of their houses to the members during their stay, 
and Miss ellow has invited them to visit the Longfellow 
house. 

The first paper read was an exhaustive consideration of ‘‘ The 
Relation of Shak to the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ ’’ by Prof. 
A. H. Tolman, of Ripon College, Wis. Owing to Professor Tol- 
man’s absence, Professor Green, of St. Paul’s School, Long Island, 
read the paper. Professor Tolman considered that many portions 
of the play were taken from an old French play entitled ‘‘ The 
Taming of a Shrew.’’ It is quite probable that Shakespeare only 
wrote a part of this production, and that it was finished by some of 
his associates. A discussion followed. 

The next paper was, ‘‘A Forerunner of Bunyan in the 12th 
Century,’’ by Prof. Kuno Francke, of Harvard. Professor Francke 
spoke of the didactic poets of the middle ages, who showed them- 
selves the forerunners of the Reformation. Their writings were 
marked by the elements of humanistic culture and of ecclesiastical 
reform. One of their number, Jean d’ Auviile, is the man whom 
Professor Francke claims as the forerunner of Bunyan. His work 
describes the wanderings of a man who is dissatisfied with his sur- 
roundings, and wanders about the world we mag | for consolation in 
the bosom of the goddess Nature. Discussion followed, opened by 
Professor Stoddard, of New York. 

The third paper was by Prof. C. B. Wright, of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt., on ‘* William Thornton, a Phonetic Pioneer.’’ Profes- 
sor Wright spoke of American phoneticians before 1800, and of the 
efforts of Benjamin Franklin and Noah Webster. William Thorn- 
ton is easily first among these pioneers. He published a treatise on 
the subject of phonography in 1707. His arguments for spelling 
reform are the same as those used to-day. He argued for a uni- 
versal alphabet of thirty characters. 

The first paper of the afternoon session was by Prof, Chas. W. 
Kent, of the University of Tennessee, on “ The Use of the Nega- 
tive by Chaucer.’’ This paper was an able exponent of a subject 
of importance to all students of the early poet. The debate on this 
was opened by Professor Bright, of Johns Hopkins. 

The second paper was by Dr. Dodge, of Columbia College, on 

** Scandinavian Valera.” The first Danish dictionary was 
published by the Scientific Society of Denmark in 1797, but is not 
yet completed. The great needs of Danish lexicographers are an 
etymological dictionary, a popular dictionary, and a complete dialect 
dictionary. 
The third paper was by Prof. Silvester Primer, of Providence, 
on ‘*The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va.’’ The author 
described, at considerable length, the history of Fredericksburg, 
and after some remarks on the pronunciation of the early days of 
the town, took up specific cases for which the pronunciation of to- 
day is chiefly noticeable. Professor Joynes, of South Carolina, 
opened the discussion. 


THIRD DAay.—SATURDAY. 
Saturday's sessions of the Modern Language Association were 





vel and new associations made a deep impression, and de-|and other authors. On the appears an artistic it 
termined him to devote his energies to self-culture and to objects of of Professor Paine, of A gy ornament for cultivated | largely attended. ; 
public interest. Immediately on his return he purchased one of the' homes. Price, 50 cents. The first paper of the day was by Prof. A. M. Bell. He dis- 
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NEW BOOKS DURING DECEMBER. 


Illustrated. MEISSNER'’S GERMAN CONVERSATION (75 cts.). Gives facility ins 
all advanced classes. JOYNES’ GERMAN READER (90 cts.). 
BRATURE (75 cents), an historical handbook, covering the whole perio 
DRAWING ($2.00 per doz.); four books,9x12in. Interleaved with analyses of figures and many dictation exercises. 
A clear statement of the functions and form of our State and Federal Governments. 150 pp., cloth. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - - - - 


addressing 





A simple introduction for beginners. 
from the earliest to the latest. 


Boston, New 





BADLAM’S FIRST READER (30 cents). 
building exercises to follow Badlam’s Primer. 
aking the language. 250 pp. cloth. HUSS’ SESENHEIM 


280 pp, \ leather. 
256 pp., clothh THOMPSON'S ADVANCED FREE HAND 


Valuable word- 
176 pp. 
25 cts.), with notes for 
WARREN'S PRI R OF FPRENCHSH LIT- 


WILSON'S U. 8. GOVERNMENT (50 cents). 


A complete price-list of other excellent works may be had free by 


York and Chicago. 
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f.lness to student. 

Dr. Learned, of John Hopkins, followed wi h a paper on ‘‘ The 
Saga of Walter of Aquitane.”” This poem describes the battles be- 
tween the Huns under Atilla and the Romans under Actius, aod is 
probably true in the main. 

The third paper was a c.nsideration of ‘‘ Vowel Measurement,’’ 
by Professor Grandgent, of Boston. It was an able essay, and 
evoked an animated discussion. 

The morning session closed with a paper by Prof. Adolph Gerber, 
of Earlham College, Ind., on ‘‘ Russian Animal Folklore Compared 
with the Mediwval Animal Epics of the West.” This paper treated 
of the general characteristics of Russian folklore. 


At noon the Association took lunch with the president and fel-| ing 


lows of Harvard at Memorial Hall. 

The first of the afternoon was by Philippi Marcon, of 
Michigan University, on ‘Influence of the Weakness of Accent 
Stress on Phonetic C in French.”’ 

He was followed by Prof. John Matzke, of Bowdoin, in an ex- 
haustive essay on ‘‘ Dialect Peculiarities in Old French.” 

Prof. E. S. Joynes, of the Uni of South Carolina, read a 
yaper entitled ‘‘ Reading in Modern Study.”’ He de- 
«Jared the great lack in the teaching of the present was a want of 

attention to the literature of modern languages. Students 
should be required to read, and read much, and fine points in gram- 
yO by Prof. C. E. Fay, of Tufts Colleg 
he paper was . ‘ay, e, on 
** The Requirements in Suen and French for Admission to Col- 
lege.’’ Professor Fay is one of the committee appointed by the 
New England College to provide a scheme of requirements for ad- 
mission to college in these two subjects. He explained what the 
committee proposed in this matter, and a discussion followed. 








MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Society met at the City Hall, Bangor, on Thursday, Dec. 26, 
at 8 o'clock, p.m. George C. Purington, principal of the State 
Normal School, Farmington, presided. 

The ping paper was given by F. A. Hill, A.M., principal of 
the English High School, Cambridge, Mass. ; topic, ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Primer Days.’’ This is a platform lecture, prepared for 
lyceums, and is a classic. 


Seconp Day.—FrIpDAy, Dee. 27. 


The first exercise was an able and earnest paper by Mrs. French, 
of Portland, upon “Scientific Temperance Teaching in the Public 
Schools.’’ 

After this paper the Association separated into sections. The 
pri section was conducted by Larkin Danton, LL.D., principal 
of the Boston Normal School. 


SECONDARY SECTION, 
Promotion of Pupils. 

The open paper was by George B. Files, principal of Lewiston 
High School, upon ‘* Promotion of Pupils.’’ The essentials for 
promotion are ability, application, and disposition. There must be 
much discrimination on the part of the teacher. Laziness must not 
be confounded with inability. To awaken the dormant energies of 
the naturally dull pupil is the great work of the faithful teacher. 
Promotion should be made when the pupil has complied with the 
reasonable conditions ; as soon as the pupil is prepared to do well the 
work of the next higher grade. Promotions should be made by 
the teacher, who bas the best means of knowing the facts indispen- 
sable to a wise decision. 

Study of Civics. 

The second paper was read by A. M. Edwards, of Lewiston, upon 
‘* The Study of Civics.’’ He made an able plea for an intelligent 

resentation of the polity of the republic to the youth of our nation. 

e science of civics is taking form, and must have its place in the 
school curriculum. Its great nucleus is the constitution of the nation 
and those of the states of the Union, and the practical method of 
teaching the working of government in the various departments. 

Prof. A. E. Rogers, of Orono, opened the discussion, Every one 
must be a citizen, a factor in determining the weal or woe of the 
republic. This fact would justify crowding out of the school cur- 
riculnm other things of less moment. We need int: /ligent patriotism, 
not mere sentiment, which may lead to a blind patriotism. Teach- 
ing of civics should be thorough in all the higher schools 
of the state. It should include the origin and development of the 
country, and bring into review all of the great questions of écd- 
nomics, state rights, etc. The principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the constitution, which embody the fundamental 


topics as exact sciences. Conditions vary, and the data are only par- 
tial. The right of life and liberty is sacred, and should be taught, 
but the right of property is a more delicate topic to discuss in an 
ordinary school. ‘The trend of our times is toward a closer depend- 
ence of man upon his fellowmen. 


Literary Culture. 
H. M. Merrill, of the State Normal School, Farmington, 
secahd paper upon ‘* Literary Culture in the Common Schools.”’ 
She insisted upon the culture of a good literary taste in the lower 
grades of the American school. By means of telling stories, read- 
ing stories, and the memorizing of choice poetry. Later, the study 
of the principles of good composition should be encouraged. She 
condemned the dilated, babyish style of children’s books, and com- 
mended Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Mythological Stories, 
etc. More or less of good poetry should be read throagh all grades 
of school life, and some of the very best of it can be wisely com- 
mitted to memory. History and biography have their place, but 
mainly in the more advanced grades. 

The discussion was ed by W. W. Stetson, of Auburn. He 
stated his plan of studying the play of “* Julius Casar’’ was not so 
much to get a technical analysis of the play as to discover to the 
pupils the story of the drama and the character of the leading actors 
in the play. The pupils appreciate and enjoy the characters, and 
become voluntarily interested in the best forms of English literature. 


English Grammar, 

A. F. Richardson, principal of the State Normal School, Castine, 
gave an admirable criticism of the ‘' Textbook Definitions in English 
Grammar.”’ He advocated intelligent language lessons for the 
younger pupils, and common sense teaching of technical grammar 
later. 


President Fernald, of Orono, thought that some definitions should 
be given in textbooks and be taught to pupils. There should be an 
adaptation of the work to the age and capacity of the pupils. 

Prof. F. M. Harvey, of Orono, said we were all creatures of imi- 
tation, and should teach language by this in the earlier years. 
Later the stuctures of the language should be taught. ' 

President Fernald wanted to know the value of analysis and parsing. 

Mr. Richardson said that he would discount both to a large extent. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was held in Norombega Hall. Supt. Levi 
Turner, of Rockland, reading a paper upon ‘“ The Necessity and 
Feasibility of Teaching Patriotism in Common Schools.’’ He based 
his address upon Looking Backward, advocating a campaign of peace, 
and showed how to train ‘‘ civic soldiers’’ in the common schools, 
by teaching patriotism of the right kind. The design of our system 
of schools was to train in patriotism, morality, and good citizenship 

Good citizenship is the paramount object of the American School, 
the pivotal center upon which our whole system of government re- 
volves. The national holidays should be observed in their original 

irit and enthusiasm. The question confronts us, Shall for- 
eigners control our affairs, or shall we mould them into good 
American citizens ? The principles of the republic must be taught, 
and its laws must be respected; and this work must be performed 
in the school. Honest ignorance is dangerous, but dishonest intel- 
ligence is more dangerous; our hope lies in honesty and observance 
of the moral virtues. 

The discussion was opened by Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Auburn, 
who presented some excellent ideas on the subject. 

F. N. Whittier, M.D , of Bowdoin, spoke on ‘‘ Physical Train- 
ing in the Common Schools.’’ Every year the proportion of brain 
laborers is increasing as the proportion of hand laborers is decreas- 
ing. Work which years ago employed every muscle of the body, 
to-day is so divided that machines do most of the work, and in run- 
nivg which only a few muscles are used. 

Prof. C. E. Adams, of Colby, did not believe that five minutes a 

day is of much use in the development of the body, but if ten min- 
utes at least were given to proper calisthenic exercises, it would be 
of considerable advantage. 
Mr. F. H. Dodge, of Bangor, discussed the position of the girl 
of our time, and deprecated the way in which she grows up with no 
athletic exercises to make her body healthy. She should be allowed 
to go into the same sports with her brother, dressed, of course, in 
suitable costume, 


THIRD DAy.—GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


President Parington announced the Committee on the National 
Educational Association as follows: George C. Parington, Far- 
mington; F. C. Robinson, Branswick ; A. F. Richardson, Castine ; 
J. D. Taylor, Waterville; A. M. Edwards, Lewiston. 

O. H. Drake, principal M. C. Institute, Pittsfield, read a practi- 


cal paper on ‘‘ The Recitation.’ The recitation shows the teacher 
whether the stadent is studying in the right way, The help should 
be in the direction of enabling the pupil to help himself. 

A. M. Thomas, principal of Ricker Classical Institute, Houlton, 





ideas of the founders of the republic, should be taught in connection 
with the history of the growth of the country. Questions of eco- 


e primary aim of the recitation. There is an abuse of the 
pean me as there is also of the topical plan. There is no 
best method of conducting a recitation that can be recommended to 
all teachers. Circumstances must be regarded by each teacher, 
Oral work should be mainly confined to primary grade work. 

The next paper was given by M. H. Small, principal Norway 
High School ; topic: ‘ Greek, Why and How Taught.’’ Only one 
half of one per cent. of the young men ever enter co ‘ Those 
that do go into the higher institutions should be trained in the most 
thorough way. The pupil must see thought merely in a new dress, 
Show that many words have been the origin of familiar English 
words. Fix the meaning of words firmly, once for all. Constant 
use of lexicon weakens the memory of the student. Sight transla. 
tions tend to independent work on the part of students. Written 
work in Greek should be carried on throughout the entire course. 

Dr. J. H. Hanson, of Waterville, said the method of requiring 
the student to learn the forms of certain verbs without understand. 
ing the laws of formation, as a matter of memory, gives the student 
special advantage in his later work. ram reading demands that 
the forms should be readily recognized. 

H. M. Estabrooke, of the State Normal School, Gorham, 

resented a paper which embodied “A Plan for Professional 
Work.” It contained an outline of the course of work to be per- 
formed by the Maine Pedagogical Society, if adopted by this body. 


Business Meeting. 

The president called for reports. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions what the following list of office:s for the year 1890: 

President—W. W. Stetaon, Aubarn. 

Vice President—E. P. Sam » Saco. 

Secretary and Treasurer—H. M. Esterbrooke, Gorham. 

Executive Committee—W. W. Stetson, E. P. Sampson, H. M. 
Estabrooke, C. A. Byram, and Helen W. Faller. 

Advisory Board —N. A. Luce, F. A. Nickerson, E. P. Sampson, 
L. G. Jordon, and Sarah M. Taylor. 

William J. Corthell, principal State Normal School, Gorham, 
read a ‘*‘ Menorial of Thomas Tash, A.M.,”’ superintendent of 
schools in Portland. He sketched the life and labors of this noble 
educator, in detail, which has already appeared in the JOUANAL. 
His devotion io the cause of education, to which he gave his life, 
the strength of his Christian character, and the sweetness of his 
friendship, were marked traits of his useful life. 

The Association was eminently successful in its attendance, which 
was unusually largein its representative character. The president, 
Mr. Paurington, was prompt, courteous, and held the members to 
the work with great tact and ability. 

The remainder of the Secondary Section and the Primary School 
Section will appear next week, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 26-28 Tennessee State Association. 
July 8-11, National Educational Association, St. Paul. 





IOWA. 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of Omaha, delivers the annual closing 
address of the State Teachers’ Association, Thursday evening, Jan. 
2, on the subject ‘* The Connection Between Moral Training and 
Scholarship.’’ 
Cornell College has 103 in the freshman class. 
Professor Anderson, of the State ; University, has gone to Sioux 
City to deliver a course of three lectures on English literature. 
From there he expects to visit Boston and be present at the meet- 
ings of the Modern e Association. 
County superintendent elect, F. C. Gilchrist, of Pocahontas 
County, is the son of Principal J. C. Gilchrist, of the Algona Nor- 
mal School. No doubt Pocahontas County has the youngest super- 
intendent in the state, as he has just reached his majority. From 
his infancy he has studied achool work, and is familiar with the 
general details. 
The highest salaried city superintendents of the state are James 
McNaughton, of Council Bluffs, $2,200; J. B. Young, of Daver- 
port, $2,000 ; W. M. Beardshear, West Des Moines, $2,000 ; 
A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa, $1,900; R. G. Sanderson, of Burlington, 
$1,900; O. P. Bostwick, of Clinton, $1,800; J. P. Hendricks, of 
Cedar Rapids, $1,800; Amos Hiatt, of East Des Moines, $1,800; 
T. B. Cooper, of Le Mars, $1,800; C. P. Rogers, of Marshall- 
town, $1,800; Charles W. Dean, Sioux City, $2,000. Thirty-two 
principals and superintendents receive a salary of $1,500 or more, 
Kighty-nine receive asalary of $1,000 and more and under $1,500. 
Parker K. Holbrook, Esq., of Onawa, has offered the State 
University an annual prize of $25, to be expended in such a way as 





spoke on ‘* Methods Commendable and Condemnable.”” The great 
question is, how to make the recitation most practical and useful in 


may seem best calculated to encourage greater attention th 
part of students to the subject of English composition. It would 











SOME NEW COMMON SCHOOL BOOKS. 








WENTWORTH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


ENTWORTH, Author ot a series of Mathematics, and Miss K. M. Rexp, Princi- 
pal of Training School, at Springfield, Mass. Profusely illus. Boards. 30 cts. 


_ This Arithmetic is believed to represent the high water mark of educational methods in its field. 
This and Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic form a complete and, it is believed, unequalled 


ENUNCIATION AND ARTICULATION. _A practical man-/ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN EN GLISH. 


Lhe Parts of Speech, and How to Use Lhem. Teachers’ Editio 


ual for teachers and schools. 


ford, Pa. 94 pages; boards, 30 cents. 


A much-needed book. The author has detected a weak point in the list of educational publica- 


By Miss Etta M. Boyor, Supt. of Schools, Brad- 


paper, 15 cents. 


tions, and has found a way to strengthen it with great skill. The book consists of directions for cor- ion, and enable teachers to secure 


rest pronunciation and exercises in enunciation on words, sentences and pieces. 


FRACTIONS. _ A teachers’ manual of objective and oral work.. WORD BY WORD. PRIMARY. 


By Miss Heten F. Pace, of the State Normal and Training School, New Britain, 


Conn. 53 pages ; boards, 30 cents. 
This consists of black and colored diagrams, ill 


Any of these books will 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, : : ; 


ustrating fractions, with letter-press explaining the 
di and how to use them. It will be followed by a Pupils’ Edition consisting almost entirely | to clear enunciation boo 

‘ 4 tion. i . 
- nl slanies cearaniiie aie es whey sw Fog aon rag lac Se skillful methods, and is marked by many ingenious 


ete. 112 pages, cloth, 





By G. A.|RUSSELL’S CHROMATIC CHART. 


Teacher of Music in the State Normal School Oneonta, N. Y 
in red and black; 49x52 inches; mounted on rollers, $2.00. 


Designed to help train pupils to think tones ell 
ntervals, and in the study of the chromatic coat, ats 


Directions, suggestions, exercises, in short, everything necessary 


spelling book on an improved plan. 


Especial care has been taken to show the structure of English words 


By E. P. Russell, 
Lithographed 


as read them, to give practice in teaching the 


Part IL. 


n. 95 pages ; 


by ite use the most satisfactory = bs aati the Pupils’ Edi- 


An illustrated primary 


mama By the author of Stickney’s Reading Series, 


, and train the vocal organs 


be sent to teachers, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction price given above. 


: ; Boston, New York, and Chica?o. 
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- has proven almost a specific for this disorder; it 
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be difficalt to mention a department in which prizes would be more 
likely to prove fruitful of good results, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that Mr. Holbrook’s gift may stimulate other public spirited 
citizens to equally wise liberality. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held 
in Jackson, Dec. 26 to 28. Pres. E. D. Miller presided. Governor 
Robert Lowry delivered an address Thursday evening, welcoming 


the teachers of the state. President Miller made a fitting response | County. ‘‘The Relation of the High Schools to the 
to Governor Lowry, and then made his annual address to the Asso- | was theltitle of a paper prepared by H. A. Strode, of theState Uni- 
ciation. Following this address, Mrs. H. B. Kells read _a very in-| versity. This paper was discussed by J. H. Leckey, of Yazoo City, 
structive paper on the claims of Scientific Temperance Instruction | and J, M. Carter, of Pontoloc. The last paper of the evening was 
by Miss Helen Quinche, I. I. and C., on the advantages to women 


Day ?”’ was the title of the closing paper of the evening session, | resulting from Education in the Nataral Sciences. 


in the Schools. ‘‘Shall Children Read the Newspapers of the 
which was read by Miss Eula Deaton, of Sardis. J. G. Wooten, 
of Oxford, and T. F. McBeath, of the Normal College, Cooper, 
opened the discussion of these papers. After chorus singing by 
pupils from the Jackson public schools, the Association adjourned 
until Friday morning. 

Friday morning, after a song by pupils from the Jackeon graded 
school, State Chemist W. L. Hutchinson, of the A. and M. College, 
took up the question, ‘‘ Do Students of Agricultural Colleges 
make Successful Farmers?’’ He was followed by Dr. Walter 
Hillman and J. C. Wellborn, who discussed the subject in its vari- 
ous bearings. 

Miss Minnie Frederick, of Water Valley, next read a paper on 
the relation of clay and sand modeling to the teaching of Geogra- 

hy. Her views of the subject were discussed by Mrs. J. W. 
all of Magnolia, and H. J. Fry of Crystal Springs. At this 
point an exhibit was made by the Jackson Deaf and Dumb [nstitu- 
tion, after which R. B. Fulton, of the State University, described 
the Signal Service in a very entertaining and instructive manner. 
‘*The Use of the Microscope in High Schools’’ was considered 
by Supt. J. M. Barrow, of the Columbus public schools. After 
the discussion of this paper, which was opened by J. G. Deupree, 
the meeting adjourned for dinner. 

‘* History in Schools,—How Should it be Taught?’’ was the 


Kosciusko, 
paper on ‘* Elective County Superintendency.’’ The general 





subject of the first paper of the afternoon, which was read by S. 
C. Mitchell, of Mississippi College, W. A. Anderson, of Holly 
Springs, and W. H. Magruder, of the A. and M. College, led the 





| discussion of this paper. After the discussion the Association was 
| treated to an exhibit by the Blind Asylum. W. R. Sims, of the 
| State University, took for his subject, ‘‘ Marking for Promotion.” 
| The discussion was began by T. J. Woofter, of West Point, and W. 
| F. Moncreiff, of Macon. 

A company of pupils from the Jackson schools gave an exhibit 
| im Calisthenics when the Association met for the evening session. 
| The first paper of the evening was on ‘‘ Com Education,”’ 
| by J. S. Perrin, of the Hazlehurst schools. e discussion of this 
| paper was by E. E. Bass, of Greenville, and J. R. , of Yazoo 
niversity,’’ 


** County Saperintendency,—an Indispensable Factor in a Suc- 
cessful Public School System,’’ was the title of the first of 
Saturday forenoon, read by Supt. J. W. Henderson, of Adams. 





He was followed by W: D. Berry, of who presented a 
disous- 


sion of the two preceding papers, was ed by Supt. E. P.| 
ee of vy eet — Cc. 8. North, of =e. ‘Hewe| 

Schools,’’ was & paper —s by » Rag- | 
land, of Wesson, which was discussed by E. W. Wright of Vicks- | 
burg, and A. A. Kincannon of Meridian. The last paper of the | 
meeting was on the relations of our various educational institutions | 
to each other, by Miss Fanny Camp, of Oxford. After the discus- | 
sion, which was opened by E. Mayes of the university, and C. H. | 
Cooke of I. I. and C., the Association adjourned. 


MINNESOTA. 

State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Winona. | 

If any one thing has served to build up and advertise the state of | 
Minnesota, it has been her normal schools. No institutions of learn- | 


ing in the entire northwest stand higher in the public mind than | 
do the normal schools of Minnesota, which embrace four, located at | 


Winona, Mankato, St. Cloud, and Moorhead. The names of ‘the 
presidents of these schools are a sufficient gumey of their high | 
rapk as seminaries for the training of teachers. Prof./Edward Sear- 


n8 om eahinien of galls taeectnn i Wasteeibe 3 Presi- 
dent Irwin Shepard, of the ona Normal, has long been promi- 
nent, both in the educational affairs of the state and nation; Presi- 


departmen 
tained the normal board, which comprises the leading edu- 
cational minds in the state. 

The influence of the normal schools is felt in a marked degree 
throughout the state. It is shown particularly in the rapid increase 
of the number of normal teachers in proportion to the whole number 
employed. boevers res cent. of the teachers in the state are 
now normal role. wath an increase of or per cent. since 
1885. On each normal school faculty is employed a insti- 
tute conductor who, under the state system, is occupied at certain 
times in the year with institute work in the various counties. 








GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 24 to December 31, inclusive.) 
— Emin Pasha improving. 
— First blizzard of the season in Minnesota. 
— Eightieth birthday of William E. Gladstone. 
— Heavy gale along the coast, doing much damage. 


— Influenza takes a hold all over the country. 
— Natural oil and gas discovered in West Virginia. 
— The Modern Association meets at Harvard College. 
— Three departments of San Salvador declared to be in a state 
* oon Los Angel leas 
— River near es its course and does” 
to the fruit lands. a leat 


— Eleven persons lose their lives by the burning of a dwelling- 
house in Huronton, Mich. 

— Seventeen men are buried in the Angels’ Camp mine disaster, 
with but little hope of recovering their bodies. 

— Fund ‘being raised for a monument to the late Henry W. 
Grady already reaches $9,000. Several contributions from the 


ing, of the Mankato Normal, has been president of Milton College | North. 
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FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; Orville Brewer, 
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nner 4 Bold by booksellers. 
FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. W. E. CRANE, Mitchell, Dak., says: ‘* It 


. For “Something New 







(EP GARMETT  OW., Philedelphis, Ps. 


No. 29 now ready. 





rr re 


to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 


EXAMIN 





materia! of 





checks the vomiting, restores the appetite, and, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


76 KE. 9th St., New York. 





at the same time allays the fear of impendin 
dissolution, that is so common to heavy drinkers.’ 








A NEW DEPARTURE 
from all the old established conditions on which 
proprietary medicines are sold, has been made by 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Association, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who having for many years ob- 
served the thousands of marvelous cures of liver, 
blood and lung diseases effected by Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, now feel warranted in 


through druggists) under a positive guarantee|the belief that it 
that it will give satisfaction in every case, or | Schools. 
money paid for it will be promptly refunded. 


AMERICAN 
LITHRATURH. 


By ALBERT H. SMYTH, 
A. B. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Price, 90 Cents. 


There has been for years past a growing demand for 
a text-book on oe say = ere 
° . ss ° in its scope, yet sufficiently concise comple’ 

selling this wonderful medicine (as they are doing | in one term. Such a text book is here sresemned, 


tac ens Eat caat to aes Brown's English Grammars, 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


COSPEL HYMNS No. 5. 


music for every Hymn. also a full and comprehensive Tepical Index. 
Best Prayer Meeting Book published. Music, B’d Covers, $80 per 100; Words Only, B’d Covers, $10 per 100. 


EXAMINE THE MALE CHORUS, Composed and arranged by Ira D, Sankey 


Used by Mr. D. L. Moopy, in all his 
Evangelistic Meetings. 234 Songs, 


and Geo, C. Stebbins. Supplies abundant 
eat value for Men’s Meetings, Choirs. Services, Y. M. CO. A.’s 


Social Gatherings, etc. $3.60 per Dozen; 85 cents each, if ordered by Mai 
A full Catalogue of our other publications sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 





WILLIAM 


iterature, comprehensive 





** Golden Medical Discovery ’’ cures all humors or 
impurities of the blood, from whatever cause 


and scrofulous affections. It is equal 
chronic catarrh in the head, bronchial, throat and 





- ; h ‘ FOR SALE, 
arising, as eruptions, blotches, pimples, old sores) 7,6 Greylock Institute School property at South 
ly efficacious | Williamstown, Mass. Property consists of Institute| BROWN’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
in bilious disorders, indigestion or dyspepsia and | building, gymnasium, and thirty-six acres of land. 
Th sion unsurpassed, for expressly for school pur 
: ; - . e ng was er 8 ° 
lung affections, accompanied by lingering coughs. poses, and ei Bw ss Pony six 


Late Supt. of Schools of New 





for healthfulness and beauty. 


pupils. Farm| Goold Brown’s Series of 


By HENRY KIDDLE, 


With Graded Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, Con- 
struction, and Composition. An introduction to 
English Grammars, 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WOOD & COMPANY, 


56 and 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 





ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


PHYSICS, 
EXPERIMENTAL and APPLIED 


For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 


A. M., 
York City. 


oath i Sih otitis Does oe under high cultivation, well stocked with fruit trees,| Sample copies, 25 cents. TRANSLATED AND EDITED FROM 
“ a tacts? | ee Dee THE FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ILE 
HELLO, JoNnES, I hear you are in luck. For particulars address GANOT’S ELEMENTS DE PHYSIQUE. 


Jones: ** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in C. 


N. B.—Mention this paper. 


H. READ, North Adams, Mass. 
utes of English 





the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chi finding places for teach- 
ers. I wrote, got ir circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to married at once.’’ 

mith: ‘‘ What's the address?’’ ‘‘'70 Dear- 


standing 





sorry for it.’’ Lecume. 


»“Understandest Thou What Thou 
Meadest?’’ No one can read the papers under- 
without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, wae pages. 

li of valuable information on current tory. 


° : ’ be 
born Street ; and if you join them, you’ll never be Pall ilastreted._ opener 80 cente, 


for’ Rulers of the 

Lessons : 

Cloth 40 cents. 
Co 





TEACHERS 











ing places : 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Position. State. Sala When Wanted.| Position. 
Superintendent. - Penn. §1.200 Spring Asst. (man). 
HB. Prine. ere Ind. 760 Jan. 

Pub. 8.Princ. - - Nebr. 1,000 Principal, - 

ge igpendent : ich. 130 Spring, Latin, G - 
" c. : 8. J . 

H. 8. Prin = eet 300 Soon. Sciences, College. 

Town Princ. - Penn. 50 Now Prine. Academy, 

= 8. School. eH 4 cite Lady Asst. - 

ry yi? Mich 600 Jen. Agri. Coll. 

bad «“s Wis 500 Jan. Sciences, Acad. 

“ “ . 715 Feb. Lady Asst. - 

: 5 2 es ire 

“ “ owa. an, eacher. 

“ ow Mich. 50 Jan. Asst.Supt.  - 

—_- Wis (2) $35 &ps0 Jan: Musie. Unt 

rade an. usic, Univ. 
as ey Ohio or = Music, Acad. - 
“ “ . Mont. Terr. 60 April. Partner, Coll. - 
rmediate Iowa. 35 ow. Commer. Teacher. 
rimary Minn. 50 Soon. Music. . -« 
rimary Dak. 40 Jan. Primary. - - 
r y > «, wae 35 Jan. Delsarte System. 














New places are coming in every day. The large Manual of the Association and circulars are sent free. 
lad to have teachers consult us freely as to their wants, and the chances of their securing 
we nog" ioe & All cemepentontions are held strictly confidential. 


salaries, or more congenial surroundings. 


Tess 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


WANTED. 


We have been asked by the Authorities to recommend Teachers for the follow- 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Be eau. when wancea. |ANLOMY, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


Being a Brief Abstract of the Author’s larger work, 
the Jnstit Grammar. 


Young Learners. 156 pages, 12mo. Han 
bound in cloth. Sample copies, 25 cents. 


THE INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Methodicall Arsonges i. _= poplous r} age 
so, a Ke e Examples 8e 
syntax. Designed for the use of, Sehools, Acad. Illustrated by 5 Colored Plates and 923 Woodcuts, 
emies, an v ents, pages, 12mo. 
Bound in cloth. Sample copies, 50 cents, Price, Extra Muslin, $5.00. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Price, in sheep, $5.00; in morocco, $6.00. 


(with the author’s sanction). 


By E. ATKINSON, Pu. D., F.C. 8., 
Pro; Ez. Sctence, 8 
fessor of mpueanes Os tag’ College, 


. Designed for 
Ssomely 





Copies will be sent to Teachers for examination on 
receipt of $4.00. 


A Text-Book of Physics, 








Ils. $50 & Home. At once. 
rane “ WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Ala . $40 & Home. a EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS BEING 
a oy per AND NARCOTICS. A SHORT AND COMPLETE COURSE BASED 
Mo. At once. For Use in Primary and Intermediate Schools, UPON THE LARGER WORK 
Ky. 600 Jan. By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. OF GANOT. 
2,500 (7?) Jan or Feb. y . 

Minn. 800 Jen. 244 pages. Profusely Illustrated. Strongly and|For the Use of Academies, High Schools, &c. 
Ky. $35 & Home. Feb. elegantly bound in extra muslin. 
x. E. States. 800 } an Coptes will be sent to Teachers, etc., for examin- By HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
Ky. $40 geen. ation, at 45 cents each. Correspondence solicited. Late Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
Kans. an. - 
fits. Small, Soon. WANTED, QONGS OF HISTORY. 
Kans. Soon. After the Holidays, in a first-class Ladies’ College © By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 
Mich. 1,000 Soon. in the West, a lady teacher of Latin and History 
Ale. a gan. Salary, $650, Apply at onee fo. i Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

* . A » r 
Chicago. 400 Soon. Ae Busean ot Paneer Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








KINDERGARTEN st. 


J. w. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 EAST i4th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Minerals, j . . Stutfed Animals 
Rocks, and Skins, 
pe Wal l j N dlOral Science Established. el 
Geological "| MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. /| Invertebrates. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Our Day for December has a “‘ Symposium 
on Religious Reading,’’ of much value, contributed 
by Professors Schoff, Phelps, Herrick, Johnson, 
Marcus Dods, Stuckenberg, Ex-Pres. Hill, Prin- 
cipal Cairns, Dr. M. M. Taylor, Lucy Larcom, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Miss Willard, Mrs. 
Lucimon, Dr. Bartol, Edward Everett Hale, and 
others. Rev. Dr. R. G. McMece treats of ‘‘ The 
Exciting Situation in Utah,’’ to which is appended 
the ‘‘ Report of the Utah Commission of 1889”’ ; 
F. Clement Ambrose reviews the work of the 
National W. C, T. U. Convention, at Chicago ; 
Miss Frances E. Willard gives ‘‘An Interview 
with Edward Bellamy’’; Kev. W. F. Crafts far- 
nishes his ‘‘ Impressions of a Trans-Continental 
Tour”; Ex-Pres. Cyrus Hamlin discusses ‘‘ Ad- 
verse Criticisms on Missions,’’ and Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker, of London, continues ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere’s Successor.’”’ The Book Notices, Ques- 
tions to Specialists, and Editorial Notes introduce 
many timely topics ably presented. Price, $2.50 
- year; single copies, 25 cents. Boston: Our 

y Publishing Co. 

— The Catholic World for January, 1890, con- 
tains articles of interest on general literature and 
science. Rev. Joseph V. Tracy treats of ‘‘ Church, 
State and School,’’ from the Catholic standpoint. 
He claims that the civil organism cannot present 
**the general good,”’ to its citizens irrespective of 
religious considerations,—that the church has 
rendered society untold benefits, and that educa- 
tion has for its main object the formation of char- 
acter. He pleads for the Catholic school, because 


in it he says ‘‘ all the achievements of the intellect 
and memory are grou about a common center, 
inasmuch as all have their relations to the interests 
of ‘‘ Revealed Truth.’”’ William Seton has an 
able paper on the ‘‘ Wonders of the Nervous Sys- 
tem.’’? Rev. Edward B, Brady treats of ‘* Catholic 
Progress; Old and New.’’ The articles 
are of a high order of literary ability, notably the 
one by A. F. Marshall, on ‘‘ Titles, their Sense 
and Nonsense.”’ The ‘‘ Talk about Books’’ is 
fresh and critical. The typographical appearance 
of this able magazine is excellent. Price, $4.00 
per year; single copies, 35 cents. New York: 
Office of The Catholic World. 


— Social Topics, a handsome new weekly jour- 
nal, does not go to swell the honors of some other | 
city, but is a Boston affair, the fruit of Boston 


that the social life of the Hub should be fittingly 
represented along with that of the Universe. Its 
sixteen royal pages, a model of fine paper and 
clear type, are devoted to society, tine arta, litera- 
ture, music, drama, fashion, clubs, sports, ete. | 
one issue gives a beautiful portrait of Emma | 

ach. 


—Our Little Ones begins the year with three, 
children telling a bedtime story all by themselves, ; 
in which poet and artist are at their best. The 
holiday season is specially celebrated in both 

try and prose, as seen in ‘‘ The Little King’s 
ingdom,’’ ‘‘ Willie’s Santa Claus,’’ 
Santa Claus Brought Edith,” *‘ The Christ Child,”’ 
‘* Christmas in the Far North,’’ etc. A splendid | 
number for all little lovers of stories and pictures. 
Russell Pub. Co., Boston. Price, $1.50 a year. 








capital and brains, and the response to a demand | , 


—Miss Amelia B. Edwards will publish a very 
striking article in the January Century, in which 
is given the first popular description of the recent 
extraordinary discoveries in Bubastis, Egypt. It 
is stated that all the monuments produced in this 
number are now published for the first time. One 
of the stones of these ruins is almost sixty-one 
centuries old. Bubastis, as old as the world itself, 
was considered as passing away when Olympia 
rose. 


— Commencing January Ist, the Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage, D.D., became one of the editors of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia. The 
famous preacher will have a regular department 
each month, written by himself, with the title 
‘‘Under My Study Lamp.” His first contribu- 
tion ap in the January number of the Jour- 
. . Talmage’s salary is said to be one of the 
largest ever paid for editorial work. 


—Beginning with January, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of 
Cambridge, will take charge of a department in 
The Critic to be called Shakespeariana. Dr. Rolfe 
will edit the Shakespearian department of no 
other periodical while conducting that of The 
Critic. 

—The Quiver for January is well filled with the 
kind of material to make a Sunday afternoon or 


evening that is spent in reading, one of enjoyment. 


There are theological essays, poetry, music, a 


‘*What story or two, and the usual entertaining short 
arrows. 


—‘*Pubiic Schools as Affecting Crime and 
Vice,” is the title of an article, by Benjamin 


| Reece, to appear in The Popular Science Monthly 
for January. Mr. Reece cites figures which show 
that crime does not decrease as illiteracy is dimin- 
ished, and says that our school system should be 
made more effective by the addition of moral 
teaching. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Quiver for January; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

The Catholio World, for January; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: P.O. Box 1968, 
Our Day, for December; terms, $2.50 a year. Bos- 
ton: Our Day Publishing Co. 

The Atlantic, for vennary ; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin, & Co. 

Our Little Ones, for January ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: 36 Bromfield street. 











ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at ; by mail, ’ 
eo cts. ELY BROTHERS 6 Warren Bt.. NY. 








Publications. 





Some Recent 

Title. Author Publisher. Price. 
Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge. Gowing D Appleton & Co, N Y $1 50 
The Doll’s House. e ° Ibsen “6 4 50 
Poems on Several Occasions. Dobson Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 4 00 
Other Men’s Minds. ° ° Davies Estes & Lauriat, Boston 2 50 
Self-Made Men. ° Stowe “ os “ 2 50 
Allan’s Wife. ‘ ° Haggard Harper & Brothers, N Y 75 
Asolando. , . ° ° ° Browning Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 1 25 
Double Taxation. ° 2 ° P uincy " - a ” 25 
Nature and Culture. . ° ° ice Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
The Two Brothers. . ° Maupassant J B Lippincott, Phila 12 50 
Pronouncing Medical Dictionary. homas - y 5 00 
Life of Lord John Russell. > Walpole Longmans, Green, & Co, Lond 12 00 
The Pansy for 1889. . R . . ‘ D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 75 
Enunelation and Articulation, . ° ° Boyce Ginn & Co, Boston 35 
The Parts of Speech and How to Use Them (Part II.) Knox-Heath “ “ " 
American Literature. ® q ° ‘ myth Eldredge & Bro, Phila 90 
The Students’ Cicero. " ‘ausset Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 00 
Some Eminent Women. . Fawcett sa _"® 75 
Collected Writings. (Vol. IIL.) DeQuincey sed eo « 1 25 
Story of Early Britain. e Church G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Dictionary of Dates. . Haydn a “ ve * 5 00 
In the Garden of Dreams. . Moulton Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Boy’s Book of British Battles. Sinkin George Routledge & Sons, N Y 40 
Whither, O, Whither ? . P ° McCosh Chas Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ 50 
Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology. Bell Edgar 8 Werner, N ¥ 50 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ProFr. EL1As LONGLEY was one of the earliest 
disciples of Ben Pitman in this country, and has 
been a practical verbatim reporter and instructor 
of the phonographic art for over thirty years. 
His books, advertised in our columns, have stood 
the test of repeated editions. Though based on 
the Ben Pitman System he has greatly improved 
and simplified it, rendering it one of the best sys- 
tems for self-instruction. 


CuuRcH BELLS.—We have received a copy of 
the Catalogue of the Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, containing descriptions 
and prices of Church, School, and Fire Alarm 
Bells, and over 2,200 Testimonials from pur- 
chasers in the United States and Canada. These 
testimonials are from every State and Territory, 
and a large proportion of them from ministers, 
and speak in the highest terms of the bells. The 
prices are comparatively low, and within reach of 
even feeble communities. Churches needing 
bells,—and none should be without,—will do well 
to write for the Catalogue, which is offered free 
to all who may apply. 


ImMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car © Hire, and stop 
at me —s UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Receipts should neyer be signed with initials ; 
the name should be always written with an Ester- 
brook Steel Pen. 


CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. 
To THE EprTor: — 

Please inform your readers that 1 have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
rem FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 


oO. Reepectully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


— It doesn’t follow when you listen with bated 
Rene Sod gan ane fa dante of catching cold.— 


The Kodak. 
“You press 
the button, 


we do the 
rest.”’ 





Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


E PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BARN EMANN 


THACHERBS, 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


A CIM EE: 





LARGE TABLETS 





FOR 


LITTLE MONEY! | 








MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


fet Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER Co. 


O9 Duane St., New York. 








HIGH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


&# School Boards Supplied. eow 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 





MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for ey amy or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or an 
means for study &nd observation. that is not literally a | 
righteously kept. THE THIRTY FIRST ANNUAL COURSE 
OF LECTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con- 
tinue for six months, For full porneiare. catalogue, and 
Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
3 Michigan Av,, Chicago. cow 





Employment for Teachers, 


EVENINGS AND ODD TIMES. 


All principals of schools in towns and cities of 5000 
and over can obtain particulars from a reliable, high 
class publishing house. Address, with name and 
school, PUBLISHER, 

[b] Box 2798, New York. 





WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill me poaties of Feemisent ~ seg Ip and 

rospe ege, a emai of culture, of execu- 

five and ananeial abifity, of college experience, and 
0 








&@ preacher. A gationalist ferred. His 
department of instruction would ude Mental and 
Moral P Evidences of Christianity, 
Rhetoric, and Economy. Apply to 
HIRAM 0. q . 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
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, POSITIVELY TH IRST 


oo Of i oe 


These watches 
are of the latest 
style patterns 
and beautifully 
finished, 


ws s& 


iam mm mw 





Oo i er ri 


N FILLED-COLD 


. CHE FIRST AND ONLY : 
Engine-Case American Movement Watch} 


EVER SOLD FOR $3.78. 


We have secured them, but there is on! 
rty gross or 6760 Watches in this lot “ane 
Samet en Ly after these are gone, 
ear 
chem'en be © price we are selling 


re by the manufacturer. 
isa bargain of a litetime, and va 


can sell them as fast as you can sh. h 
to #15.00 cach, "Bean 


Wind = 
wae - Setters. 


eac: we send our Catalogue 

of Watches and Jewelry, and only ask asa 

favor For or A with the Watch you 
rehase r 

We will send: this Watch COD iE 

guarantee of eocd 

not suit you teed ° 


Bese eee See eee ee mm im m7 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A chatterbox,—the phonograph. 
—The World’s Fair,—The Women.— Puck. 











Tue GreAtT American Chorus,— Sneezing, 
snuffing, and coughing! This is the music all 
over the land just now. ‘‘I’ve got such an awful 
cold in my head.”” Cure it with Ely’s Cream 
Balm or it may end in the toughest form of 
catarrh. Maybe you have catarrh now. Nothing 
is more nauseous and dreadful. This remedy 
masters it as no other ever did. Not a snuff nor 
aliquid. Pleasant, certain, radical. 





—Bill Nye says: ‘‘The peculiar characteristic 
of classical music is, that it is really so much 
better than it sounds,’’ 





Leok Here, Friend, Are You Sick ¢ 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
iousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 
or Lungs, Dry Coughs, Nightsweats, or any form of Con 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren 5t., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. eow 


—Flipper—Do you know anything about the 
seal fisheries ? wane 
Cumso—I should say, I do. Hasn’t my wife 
fished around for a seal skin sack every day for 
the last two months ? 
—Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— The undertaker is the final overtaker of us 
all.— Puck. 

FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of loca- 
tion, address The Teachers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation, 70 to 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, [IL ; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. ; 
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j TO BE Given 
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4 e 10,000 Stem Winding and Stem Set American Watches FREE to 
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0 000 AMERICAN STEM WINDING WATCHES FREE 
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is a well-known literary and family paper, now in Tg year, and o1 


10 
this handsome premium is intended sole 
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iLADIES 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Eve has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
name fs yy 2 every house in the land. Her 
celebrated s have been in use over 40 years 
We arethe publishers of the weli-known publication, 


Mme. Demorest’s ltustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to increase its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, and to that end we will give 
away to new subscribers 










(00,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 


100,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
wummmmmns (00,000 Stockine Supporters FREE 
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Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 

sin Shoulder Braces 
5 ** Stocking Supporters 
MME, DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
pe AOL JOURNAL is a 3% page paper, beautifully 
ustrated, covering every possible fleld of Fashious 
Fancy Work, Home Decorations, Cooking, etc., 
each department being under the epecial supervision 
of the best known contributors, Itis besides re- 
plete with matters of interest to and is 


urthermore filled with fliustrations, stories, 
sketches, humor and matters of general interest. 




























OULDER Every line of reading is carefully guarded by an 
Si Braces editor, ‘who, ‘Teeeives one obtee Sar ane both. 
N ing is publis ts columns bu e beat ar urest 
AN ERPs. reading matter. It may admitted to any hou 
hold and your children may read it as well as you. "tt 


numbers among its subscribers the wives of theusands 
of clergymen throughout the country. It is the best 
Fashion pa 
** What to c 
It gives you all the latest styles in Ladies’ Hats, Bonnets, 
ete. It is always abreast of the times, and everything 
within its pages is new and original. 
the latest Fashion news from abroad by our Special 
London and Paris correspondents. 


$1.25. 





Usual Price, 






FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 






















r published in the world. It tells you 
ear” ** When and How te Wear It,” 


Jt also contains § 











PIoys oT} wo.3; 


{30[9 94} puedens pjnoys Apel 4104q 


Mime. Demorest’s Healt) 


Shoulder Braces. 
oF 








“S10 


fou To Gn Bl 








5 ot en ee 
+ . 7% Cents in all, 






wecan refer you toany Commercial 


SORTS. 











Send us &0 Centa for one year’s subscription to our JOURNAL, and 25 Cents additional to pay 
re and kis 
f Riot LDER B RACES and One Pair of STOCKIN 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


We do exactly as we guarantee. Our house has been established for over 40 vears, 
When postal note fe aot procurable, send etapa Address all communications to 
THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
{7 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 160,000 : 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


w the Bemovest Wackivn and Sowtne Machine Co, to be a thoroughly reliable firm 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tle Mme. Demorest Corset 


Send us 50 Cents for one year’s subscription to 
our JOURNAL and 25 cents additional to pay postage 
and packing, 75 CENTS in all, and we will mail 
you one of these handsome CORSETS FRE 


() 7 SHOULDER | BRACES F p 
Stecking Supporters 
ER 


REE. 
St 









and we will mail you these two articles, One Pair ef 
SUPPORTERS 










and 
Agency, Bank. ress Office or Business Firm_in the 
mat Postal Nora Money Order, or Registered Letter, 











Weachers’ 


ataencies. 





altogether beyond our resources. 
Prapg’s System wil! successfully carry out 


In Vocal Music two systems are in general use. 
But there are aaany conde not yet ready to hire special 
teachers in both these departments, who yet feel that 


ht by these systems. For a 
ES 


TH 


should be prepared to teach under one or the other of these Systems. 

OF DRA WING instruction must be given 

* in both. So weare espe- 

cially on the lookout for teachers who can instract both in Music and in Drawing. 

jane and less proficiency is required, but candidates should know the subject well, and know how they are 
ug 


: : ll. 
IN AGENCY.” sy Pan asemi, Syracuse, N. Y. AND MUSIC, 


CHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W 


WE WANT a great many teachers in almost every department, but the recent adoption throughout 
New York of singing and drawing as special branches has made a demand for teachers 

Drawing has been officiall } 

‘ ; So in that branch bap Bann any teachers 3 Ey with that system, and 

can place several at to ty in September, if we can find those who are 

once, and from thirty FORTY TEACHERS competent Salaries range from 8400 to 81000. 

Mason’s aud Holt’s—the latter 


adopted by the State under a Syllabus which only 


rhap* more generally. Teachers 
Salaries as before, from 8400 to 81000. 


Somewhat higher salaries are 








anh ae ne ee oo. 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year 


Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, 


by this Association. 


h Oem ee: em OR: Ree 


ne ae fF Oe kh 


HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN THN STATES. 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 


filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 


tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1,700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 


$1,800. The greater part of all the first- 


class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


mimimnnms & HA KK ES 








The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





TO PATRONS, 


Patrons who ~ us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 


school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


our own in regard to Miss E. A. 0. 


of excellent candidates 
interest and attention to our needs.” 


Berea College, Ky., Dec. 20, 1889. 


in our College, and hope that nothing will prevent her acceptance. 
obligations to your Agency, which has put us in correspondence with a number 
for our vacancies, 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 


| dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | 


passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIBAM ORCUTT, MAnaGer, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


“DR. ORCUTT : —We congratulate ourselves that your Judgment coincides with 
We have already elected her to a position 


I am under 


Accept other thanks for your personal 


Rev. B. 8. HUNTING, 
Prin. Preparatory Department. 








Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


teachers always in demand. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
| 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
One fee registers in both agencies, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third 8t., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 

FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 

Good 





CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave.., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASA. 


The School & College Bureau 


ELMEURBRST, ILL. 


The manner of the School and College Bureau, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill., is daily at his post of ony. 
daily recommending teachers for vacancies, daily 
hearing of good results, daily sending out fresh let- 
ters of inquiry to schools and colleges all over the 
United States. Are you located, or do you expect to 
locate elsewhere next year? Now is an excellent 
time to open correspondence. Address 

b J. ALBERT, Manager, Zimhurst, /U. 


NO FRE FOR REGISTRATION. 


BEST FACILITIES, 











EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
— Teachers with Positions. —— e--7 

moloyers are served without rge. supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

BR. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street. NEW YORK. 








TEACHERS WANTED, “Se"'touts “isch Tear. 


Colleges aud Schools. 


__ COLLEGES. — eras 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H, Address the President, or Prof. 








E. R. RUGGLEs. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec: 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 














ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
l For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Rvussxx1, Principal. 


State NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principat. 











Stars NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


St4i8 NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WxsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexea. 
For Catalogues address 
J. 0. Gagegnovan,. Principal 














Music Printing 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

EF. H. GIlLSon, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Agents Wanted 2’scmcrser's:., teen: 





EMD, 
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JUST ISSUED: 


A Class Book of Chemistry. 


DESIGNED for the USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, and for POPULAR READING. 


By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D., 
Author of the Handbook of Household Science, Etc. 


Third Edition. Revised and Partly Rewritten. By WM. J. YOUMANS, M.D., 
Joint Author of Huxley & Youmans’ “Elements of Physiology and Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 


That Youmans’s Chemistry has always been a favorite with beginners in the science, is shown by the 
fact that more than one hundred and forty five thousand copies of the several editions have been sold. The 
present revision has been made necessary by the advances of science in recent years; yet the guiding idea 
of preceding editions has been followed as closely as possible. Imtreduction price, $1.22. ‘ 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF SCIENCE BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub. 740 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAC COUN. | —— . “No instructor once using it will ever be willing to 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the U.S., $1.00. dispense with its help.”—Mag. of Am. His. 


HISTORICAL CHARTS of the U. 8., 10.00. “The greatest mechanical aid to the study of U. 8. 
LABBERTON. History during a generation.” —2. X. Buehrie. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS and Genl. Hist., 2.00, «as near perfect as I expect to see a good working 
és * without Text, 1.25. Atlas in my day.”’—Jas. H. Cam . 
HINSDALE. , ‘A book every teacher will want to read.” 
OLD NORTHWEST, = ° ° e 2.50. 


—The Academy. 
ECLECTIC SERIES OF 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


By ELIAS LONGLEY, 


For thirty years a Practical Verbatim Reporter, and Teacher of the Phonographic Art. 


I. LONGLEW’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. A complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of “ Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand,” with or without a master. 12mo. 144 pages, with stiff paper covers, 
65 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

A practical book by a practical man, The system is Isaac Pitman’s, with the most helpful American 
improvements. The book leads the student through graded exercises, and avoids burdening his mind with 
a word or mark that is not strictly necessary. The principles and rules are always practical, and the ab- 
stract philosophy of the language is not gone inte. 

it. LONGLEW’S RBEPORTER’S GUIDE. Designed for Students in any style of Phonog- 
raphy; in which are formulated, for the first time in any work of the kind, Rules for the Contraction of 
Words. Principles of Phrasing, and Methods of Abbreviation. Abundantly illustrated. 12mo. 248 pages. 
Cloth, $z.00. 

fil. THE AMERICAN PHONOGKAPHIC DICTIONARY. Exhibiting the CORRECT 
AND ACTUAL SHORTHAND FORMS for all the useful words of the English Language, about 50,000 in number 
and in addition, many foreign terms; also the best Shorthand Forms for 2,000 Geographical Names, and as 
many Family, Personal, and Noted Fictitious Names, 12 mo. xvi+368 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

av. EVERY REPORTER’S OWN SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. The same as the 
above, but printed upon writing paper, leaving out the Shorthand Forms, and giving BLANK LINES oppo- 
site each word, for the purpose of enabling writers of ali Systems of Shorthand to put upon record, for 
convenient reference the peculiar Word forms they employ. 12mo. iv + 368 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

Vv. COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY. Presenting a table of all Alphabetical{Combinations. 
Hooks, Circles, Loops, etc., at one view; also, Complete Lists of Word Signs and Contracted Word-Forms, 
with Rules for Contracting Words for the Use of writers of all Styles of Phonography. 12mo. Paper. 25c. 

Vi. THOS PHONOGRAPHIC READER AND WRITER. Containing Reading Exer- 
cises, with Translations or opposite pages, which form Writing Exercises. 12mo. 48 pages. 25 cents. 

Vit. WSETING EXERCISES. For gaining Speed in Phonography, the Exercises are printed 
contiguous to the lines on which they are to be written, and are interspersed with Word-signs, Phrases and 
Sentences beginning with the first lesson. New edition. 64 pages. 25 cents. 

VEEL. SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES. Counted and Timed for 50, 75, 100, 125, 
and 150 words per minute, for Advanced Learners in any System of Shorthand, and for Type-writers. 
12mo. 72 pages, 25 cents. 

XX. MRS. LONGLEW’S CALIGBRAPHIC LESSONS, for the Use of Teachers and Learn- 








ers. 4to. Paper, 50 cents. 
X. MRS. LONGLEW’S TYPE-WRITER LESSONS. Adapted to Remington’s Type- 
writer. 4to, Paper, 50 cents. 


ger” Sent, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Special prices for school introduction. 
tay Stenographers’ supplies of all kinds, Stationery of every description, Phonographic Text-books. 
Phonographic Periodicals, etc. Send for price lists. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, Wholesale and Retail Booksellers, Stationers, & Importers, 
61, 63, 65 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


MERRILL’ Ss SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 
A Recent Addition to this Popular Series. 


By J.T. MCCLEARY. A book you have long wanted, but never 
Ss TUDIES IN C/ V/C e found, for none such has ever before been published. 

So far as I know, nothing so eminently practical, in the shape of a text-book on this subject, has before 
appeared in this country. I believe this will be the general verdict of expert teachers of Civics. To the 
young teacher, wishing to become expert, the matter and method of this volume will be largely a new 
revelation. I predict for the work a cordial reception and a large use. 

Truly yours, EDWARD SEARING. President Mankato Normal School. 
By mail, $1.25. Send for Introductory Terms and our Catalogue, 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Elementary Physics. | What is Gunethics ? 


By MARK R, WRIGHT. | The word “‘Gunethics” implies the 
mates \ ‘ 3 ethical 
With 242 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 80 cents. of woman, and is coined as title for the masterly 
This work will serve as a suitable text-book for | work on this subject by the author, President of the 
any class beginning the — of physics. Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Gallant men and in- 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE | telligent women should memorize its contents. 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books sent on) Cioth, 162 pages, with steel portrait of model wo- 


Pea ONGMANS, GREEN, & map. Price, 7 cents, postpaid. 


co., 
15 East 16th St., NEW YORK. | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, ] The New 8 Year! § NewYear! g 


Lessons in the - aT ausic Beek 
ew an rue usic Books. 
Structure, Life, and Growth of Plants. os |entnn Geen GUN SERA! 


Revised Edition. For Schools and Colleges. ~ = : 
ALPHONSO Woop, AM.. M.D. Revised, Edited by| CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for Low Voice, 40 sgs., ¢), 
D. 


OLIVER R. Wiis, A.M., Ph SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs, ). 





4 SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice. 47 Songs, - -  g), 

WHAT WORDS SAY. _| CLASSIC BARITONE & BASS SONGS, - - 4; 

A Practical Analysis of Words. For Use in Elemen ENOR SONGS, 36 songs . 
tary Schools. By JoHN KENNEDY, Conductor of | CLASSIC T . <a 
Teachers’ Institutes, Author of “ The School and | @LASSIC VOCAL DUETS, the very best,- - 4) 
Family.” EVEREST’S ALBUM of SONGS, good selections. §;, 
For descriptive circulars and terms of introduction, address MAUD Y. WHITE’S ALBUM, tasteful songs, - $1 


|SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a master’s work, §), 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs, 1, 
5 Somerset Street, BOSTON: GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs, 
1026 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA. | re 
iil and 113 William St., NEW YORK. | COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 solid, - $1, 

COLLEGE SONGS, for BANJO; for Guitar; ea, §1. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO RHYMES & TUNES; Osgood, Sweet home music, $), 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALEBS IN INSTRUMENTAL. 


A. 5S. BABNES & CO, Publishers, 





DRAWING BOOKS, PIANO CLASSICS, Vol.1.,44pieces.- - - 1, 
DBAWING MODELS, and CLASSICS, Vol. 2,31 pieces, . - - §1, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. snameeah yaaa. lnaaeen = thang 4 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. | porunar Piano COLLECTION, 27 pieces, - $1, 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF POPULAR DANCE MUSIO COLLECTION,- - 9), 



































PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS | young reorLe’s CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces. 1, 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Dra d — 
and G ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRIOR, 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest renee for accuracy ani 
a 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities) NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to| 1 4. poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
8 and especially at the outset. t tury, chronologically arranged, with. bio- 
Be catalogue | ond particulars, address Praphical noticss of the Soh Yomorsleth’ gi 50. 
tated, ch ae eady. “ L’Av: ” by Mo. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. | Tigee: “Le Cid.” by CORNBILLE: “Le Bourgeois 
73 WABASH AVENUE. 
- a. by —y* 4 [o-. , , 
ampie es on a tcatton. “ ataiogue ° 
“ POON ILLLAM R. JEN $ — 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
A Treatise on Linear Differential Equations. 
Vol. I. Equations with Uniform Coefficients | @RAPHIO DRAWING BOOKS, GRAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
sity. Sas. woes debeg One stcoee oe =r 
“This book should mark, if not make, an epoch in the | COM, SENSE ARITHMETIOS, A B © READER LEAFLETS, 
” eRe seeeees 4 ——_ nel pees will Ged ie Prof. 
Craig’ t recision and clearness o e prac- 
Siento she Besa” son TiO8 YOR TOUNG AMERMUANS, de.» dc. 
Differential Equations. A Treatise on Ordi-| 5°2¢ *0F Catalogue. 
Prot. W. W. JOHNSON, Prof. of Mathematics at| 3 East 14th St., NewYork. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
U. 8. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 8vo,cl., $3 50 
i fit i k,” ete. — . Ww. 
Modu et Fancy of Ohio Work” ote. PROF. W.| ‘Hg NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
" Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
THE Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Sunday-School World SST eTTTTTT 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 77! Broadway, 
WILL BE SENT TO PUBLISH ' 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
YEAR 1890 FOR 25 CENTS. 
In kote of Five Copies or more to one address. ao ne hat tga 
before January 31, 1890. 
A monthly magazine for teachers, pastors, and fam- eltoas’s > Tetdee and Eipalone. 
ical in spirit, sound in doctrine. The ablest Biblical Ww 8, Agt. 
scholars have written for its columns. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
year; five copies or more, 45 cts. each per year. 
nad ee pery A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
€ ho 
lar’s P aper, Keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
For 1890, monthly, only Please send me a list of those you would 
In Lote of on Ee ans tees ay ht a d 
0 eas. 
monthly. A four-page tm cnent ‘month 12 in u year Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Of te Cc. M. BARNES, 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION’S PERIODICALS, 1890 
Union Quarterly. 5 or more. 15 cts. each per year. 
The Primary Paper. Monthly, 6 cts. each per year, 
The Review Chart. 5 feet x 31% feet, $1.00 per year. s 
Moral Subjects. 
The Sunday Hour. 5 or more, 12 cts, each per year, | 4 Hapthock for Teachers, 
The People’s Paper (mo’/y). 10 or more, 6c. each p.y. pried $1.00, postpaid. 
The Picture World. 5 or more, 12c, each per year. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND 
The Am. S. S, Union, Maary’s Geographics, | Yenable’s Arithmetics, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Holmes’ Gil 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Tremont Pi., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 








JUST OUT. 


GASTINEAU’S GERMAN METHOD. 


This work is just from the press, and is on the same plan as the author's hight 
popular Frencn Meruop recently published. aie 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD FOR SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITI 
AND FRENCH. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system 2g heme a 
based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. 
By EpMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Con- 
versation School, New York. 


The plan here adopted, is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign | 

rounded by those who speak only the mch or German. In such cases the ear is emai et 

with the sound not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; an thus a 

limited but sufficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. The Conversation 

Method supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translation 

and pronunciation, 80 that they may be easily memorized and mastered and turned to immediate conversa- 

Senet Lee oe Ly? Jeg oy + SE See. and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed 
e made up inse nto other for r 

varity of meaning nig p rforms and idioms to express a still greater 

ils forms the Ss ese Methods; but the grammatical phases of these lan 
treated, though subordinately, and in such a manner as to meet either the wants of tne une sinstaing 
student or those of the learner who is content with a purely practical knowledge of these languages. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with Gastineau’s Conversation M 
the German. For introduction, - - the French, For wets eg “eee “TO 


Correspondence invited. Brief Descriptive List sent upon application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York, and 149 Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


To which special attention is called. The above are all superior books. 
Ly ap 
rammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 
beauty, and are furnished e lowest possible 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every| ’C. FonTaing. A collection of French poetry of the 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
Gentilhomme,” by MOLIER8; “ Horace,” by Racing: 
, KINS 
i] 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
By Prof. Taos. CRAIG, of Johns Hopkins Univer | noes’ ARITHMETIO,  @RAPHIOR’D’@ LEAFL’TS, 
history of mathematical study in America.” OLEMENT’S CIVIL GOV’M’T, INDUOT. LANG. LESSONS 
nary and Partial Differential Equations. By A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
“ Prof. Jol ‘a Diff tial ti i 1 
treatise, and I shail testify my appreciation of ite‘meste| CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, - NEW YORK,| Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order.| Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
NEW YORE, 
NEW SUBSORIRERS FOR THE ENTIRE | Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
ash must be sent with each order Reed & Kellogg’s . im English 
ilies, 36 to 40 pages, good paper, clear type, evangel- J.D ILLIAM H. L SMITH 
For Benewals.—Single copy, by mail, 60 cts. per 
If you have School Books which you do not care to 
On the International Sunday School Lessons. may need 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
for only 4 cents in clubs of ten or more. 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Primary Quarterly. 4 or more, 10 cts. each per year. Notes of Lessons 
On 
The Youth's World. 5 or more, 12 cts. each per year. 
FRED. W. HACKWoop. 
a “ (semi- ‘ ). 1Oormore,12c. “ “* 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 
Price List For 1890. 
ers, dersleeve’s Latin. 
8 & 10 Bible House, New York. 8 
EcLEcTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, Enlarged, and [ ved } Edi 
ger OF THE UNITED STATEs, by M. E. TmaLanmunm’ coher of Tatton tenes 
7 Bes has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
iB Ped agonal type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; cpckenue oi: 60 cts. 
addy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Compositi Rhetori 
. . . . ee * ~y ti ; 
with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By Viner Wana teacher of 


Rhetoric in th i i i 
be - a oe Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Compl athematical 
plete Algebra to acco: ’ i i 
by Grorcre W. SMITH, Woodward High Schock” Cincinnati. 2 ee in rey 


sufficiently full for the high school A p 
$1.00 ; exchange price, 60 cents. and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 








8 
HAWLEY Sraeet, Boston. 28 Bonp Street, New York. 








